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EvoLuTION OF FLour MAKING 


The changes in flour making devices from the hand stones 
of 4,000 years ago to the modern merchant mill affora an 
interesting story in industrial evolution. Grains were first 
pounded in the hollow of a stone and this method continued 
in use for several thousand years. Then came the saddle stone 
with its concave surface in which the grain was rubbed back 
and forth—not rolled. These devices were followed by the 
mortar and later by the quern.!. The quern introduced a cir- 
cular motion and true grinding and was later improved with 
grooves on grinding surfaces, through which grooves the meal 





1W. C. E. Edgar, The Story of a Grain of Wheat, 1925, pp. 131-148. 
An Episode in Milling, Northwestern Miller, May 7, 1930, p. 447. Henry 
Adams Bellows, A Short History of Flour Milling, reprinted with ad- 
ditions, from the Anniversary Number of The Northwestern Miller, 47 


pages, 1924. 
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worked its way by pressure and centrifugal force, to the edge 
or rim of the stone. 


Flour making with hand stones, saddle stones, and mortary 
represented the earliest stage in the progress of industrial 
evolution, the stage which is usually known as the “Household 
system” (sometimes as the “Homespun stage”) and which is 
characterized by production in the home for home use. 


The improved quern ushered in the second stage or “Handi- 
craft system” with production for barter or sale outside of the 
home. This stage is sometimes referred to as the “Direct 
market” stage with production of “bespoke” work for sale 
direct to consumers, and limited generally to the local or com- 
munity market.? 


Although the early New England pioneers sometimes pounded 
their corn to meal in samp mortars, the quern mill was gen- 
erally the most primitive contrivance used for grinding grain 
in the American colonies, and this method continued in use in 
the Southern Appalachian mountains until the early part of 
the 19th century.’ 


With the mill stones came the grist mill, around which 
centers this story of flour milling in Virginia. With the grist 
mill came the third stage in industrial evolution, known as the 
“domestic stage” and the “putting-out” system. This stage is 
characterized by production or processing of grain owned by 
others, for a toll charge, without the producer assuming the 
risks of market price changes. 


The fourth and last stage in the evolution of flour making,— 
the “factory” stage,—is characterized by the mill owner pur- 
chasing the grain, milling the flour, selling it to a middleman 
(not direct to consumers) and taking the risks incident to mar- 
ket price changes before he sells the flour. 





2 Blanche E. Hazard, The Organization of the Boot and Shoe Indus- 
try in Massachusetts Before 1875, Quarterly Journal of Economics, Feb- 
ruary, 1913, pp. 236-262. 

3 Victor S. Clark, History of Manufactures in the United States, 
1607-1860, Washington, D. C., 1916, p. 178. 
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The transition from one stage to the next was usually slow 
and two or more of the stages were often in contemporaneous 
existence even in the same locality. The four stages are, 
however, more distinct in flour making than in most other 
manufacturing industries. The first and second stages are 
characterized by the use of man power, the third stage by 
the use of animal, wind, and water power, and the fourth 
stage by the use of water, steam, motor, and electric power. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN FLour-MILLING TECHNIQUE 


“Shortly before the American Revolution considerable im- 
provements were made in America in the application of power 
to milling machinery and processes, thus displacing manual 
labor, and the mills upon the Delaware and Chesapeake were 
probably the finest at that time in the world. These improve- 
ments, which had been introduced gradually during the pre- 
vious decades, culminated in the inventions of Oliver Evans, 
of Philadelphia, who perfected devices by which grain was 
elevated mechanically to the top of the mill or warehouse, 
cleaned during gravity transmission to the hoppers, ground, 
conveyed by screw transmission and a second series of elevators 
to the top of the building again, cooled, bolted, and barreled 
during its second descent, without the intervention of any man- 
ual operation. This may have been the first instance of an 
uninterrupted process of mechanical manufacture, from raw 
material to finished product, in the history of industry. In 
such a mill six men, mostly employed in closing the barrels, 
could convert annually, 100,000 bushels of grain into flour.””* 

From the time of the improvements in milling technique by 
Oliver Evans, about 1790, only a few minor improvements 
were made in American milling until the middling purifier and 
“new process” were developed about 1870. The first 70 years 
of the nineteenth century have been referred to as “a brooding 
period” in the progress of flour milling.® 





4 Ibid., p. 179. 
5 W. C. Edgar, op. cit., p. 153. 
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EARLY VIRGINIA FLouR MILLs 


In 1621, Governor Yeardley built a windmill in Virginia, 
which was the first building of this character erected in North 
American, and which was undoubtedly used for grinding grain. 
In the same year, the Treasurer of the Virginia Colony was 
commanded to construct a water mill.® 


In 1649, there were 5 water mills, 4 windmills, and a great 
number of horse-and-hand mills in Virginia. In 1667, the 
number of mills in Virginia was not sufficient to supply the 
needs of the people, and valuable inducements were offered to 
encourage their erection. From then to the close of the cen- 
tury there was a rapid increase in the number of mills.” 

The scarcity of mills was a real handicap to small grain pro- 
duction during much of the colonial period. Charges of the 
mill owners became excessive and laws were passed to regulate 
the milling charges. An early law limited the toll charge to 
one-sixth of the Indian corn brought by the customer for 
grinding. Another law provided that millers should grind for 
their customers in regular turn.® 

Mills were considered as public utilities and provision was 
made for permitting the exercise of the right of eminent domain 
in securing suitable sites. Millers were exempted from mili- 
tary service and mills were sometimes either exempt from 
taxes or taxed at a lower rate. 

George Washington’s flour mill, near Mount Vernon, to 
which historical reference is often made, was built by his father 
in 1734, and rebuilt in 1932. “This mill in its day was sup- 
plied with the best machinery then obtainable, and so excellent 
was the flour manufactured that it was received without in- 
spection in the foreign ports to which it was shipped.’ 





6 P. A. Bruce, Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, vol. 2, p. 487. 

7 Ibid., pp. 487-489. 

8 Victor S. Clark, op. cit., p. 64; Virginia, Statutes at Large, 111, 401. 


9 Industrial and Historical Sketch of Fairfax County, Virginia, 1907, 
p. 85. (Prepared and published under authority of the County Board 
of Supervisors). 
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An inspection act for flour to promote the grain and flour 
industry was passed in Virginia as early as 1745 and amended 
from time to time thereafter.1° In October 1787, a petition 
signed by 81 merchants and other inhabitants of Alexandria 
was presented to the Virginia House of Delegates, requesting 
an authorization and provisions for flour inspection at Alex- 
andria, because of the increasing importance of flour exports." 


EarLy GRAIN GROWING 


Wheat cultivation in this country really began in Virginia in 
1611 although a little wheat, oats and barley was sown by the 
Gosnolds Colony in Massachusetts in 1602. Corn was indi- 
genous and had been the chief food crop of the American 
Indians long before Columbus discovered America. The first 
record of corn production by English peoples in this country 
was a 40 acre crop of corn in the Jamestown Colony in 1609. 

Wheat and other small grain production developed slowly in 
the colonies. Corn had many advantages in the new country 
because it was easier to prepare and fertilize the soil for corn 
than for wheat. Corn was easier to plant, harvest, thresh, and 
prepare for consumption, and corn yields were larger and more 
dependable. “In 1657 Virginia offered a premium of 10,000 
pounds of tobacco to anyone who would produce and export 
wheat to the value of £500 sterling.”!* 


The slow expansion of wheat growing was also due to the 
fact that England and European countries generally were not 
in need of importing wheat in the seventeenth and early eigh- 
teenth century. Tobacco found a ready market in England 
and was a more profitable export crop, especially on lands the 
fertility of which had not yet been greatly depleted. 





10... C. Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern United States 
to 1860, Carnegie Institution, Washington, 1933, Vol. I, p. 166. 

11 A. G. Peterson, The Alexandria Market Prior to the Civil War, 
William and Mary College Quarterly, Second Series, Vol. 12, No. 2, 
April, 1932, p. 104. 

12. C. Gray, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 166; Cabell, Early History of Agri- 
culture in Virginia, 13. 
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A little wheat and corn was generally exported to the West 
Indies, except in periods of shortage when exportation was 
often prohibited. However, wheat exports from Virginia did 
not become of much importance until after 1750, but were of 
major significance by 1790.1 As tobacco growing pushed west- 
ward more Tidewater lands were devoted to wheat raising. 
The Shenandoah Valley became an important surplus grain 
producing area and it was here that the pressure of the short 
grain harvesting season led to the experimentation by Cyrus 
H. McCormick and the development of his first reaper in 1831. 

Another invention occurred almost as a coincident in far 
away Switzerland when Jacob Sulzberger invented the roller 
mill in January 1833. These two complementary inventions 
initiated a century of acceleration in the passage of wheat from 
the grain field to the consumer, the influences of which have 
permeated throughout agriculture and industry. 


THE AGE OF FARM MACHINERY 


A century ago the use of machinery began to take the place 
of man power in farm operations in a large way. A new era 
known as the “Agrarian revolution” began to spread, like a 
prairie fire, over the farm lands. The cast-iron plow was 
rapidly replacing the old wooden moldboard plow in the late 
1820’s. With the iron plow it was as easy to plow an acre and 
a half as to plow an acre with the wooden moldboard plow. 


Improvements were made in grain drills in the 1830’s and 
in the 1840’s the sowing or broadcasting of grain by hand gave 
way to the use of grain drills. 


The invention of the first successful reaper by Cyrus H. 
McCormick in the upper Shenandoah Valley of Virginia in 
1831 separated the new day in agriculture from the preceding 
ages. This was an appropriate birthplace for the reaper for 
the Shenandoah Valley was at that time the “bread basket” of 





138A. G. Peterson, Commerce of Virginia, 1789-1791, William and 
aety, College Quarterly, Second Series, Vol. 10, No. 4, Oct., 1930, p. 
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the United States. The “song of the reaper” awakened agri- 
culture from its centuries of sleep. No longer was it neces- 
sary for the harvest man to work with his back bent and his 
eyes glued to the ground. Before the reaper the cradle had 
been used in America for about 50 to 75 years and before that 
the scythe and the sickle, which continued to be used for lodged 
and tangled grain that could not readily be cradled. 


In 1840 McCormick began to sell reapers, with a sale of two 
reapers in Virginia that year. In 1844 he sold 50 reapers, 
some as far west as Missouri and Iowa. His sales amounted 
to 6,000 in 1861 over 10,000 in 1874, and 55,000 in 1884.4 


The use of the reaper saved critical hours at harvest time 
and reduced the peak seasonal demand for labor during the 
short harvesting season. The time required for cutting an acre 
of wheat was reduced from 5 hours with the cradle in 1830 to 
114 hours with McCormick’s Reaper in 1840. 


Introduction of the stationary thresher and fanning mill in 
the 1830’s reduced the time required for threshing, winnowing, 
gathering, and sacking an acre of wheat, from about 26 hours 
in 1830 to 4 hours in 1840. Threshing with the flail although 
it could be done during slack labor periods throughout the 
winter, was “one of the slowest, most laborious, expensive and 
wasteful operations performed on the farm.”?® 


Under the hand methods employed in 1830 it required over 
64 hours of labor to produce an acre of wheat, whereas with 
the machine methods of 1930 it required only 2 hours and 23 
minutes.1® However the difference is not so great if account 
is taken of the labor required to produce the machinery used. 


Another invention deserves mention in this connection be- 
cause of its importance in facilitating exchange and in estab- 
lishing a convenient common denominator for national and 
international price comparisons. In 1830 Thaddeus Fairbanks 








14 Centennial Source Material, McCormick Reaper Centennial, 1931, 
Mimeographed Report, International Harvester Co. 


15 Ibid., p. 22. 
16 Jbid., p. 37. 
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invented the platform scale. The old Roman steelyard was 
replaced and weighing methods were revolutionized with great 
saving and greater convenience.'* The sale of wheat on the 
basis of weight rather than by numerous volume measures fur- 
nished a comparable basis for a universal price language. 

The rapid development of railroad transportation which 
began in the late 1830’s, along with canal building, furnished 
far away markets and greatly reduced the spread between prices 
of farm products and the prices of farm equipment and sup- 
plies away from seaboard markets. Cheap transportation was 
the match which ignited the “prairie-fire-spread” of wheat 
farming in this country after 1840. 


The first report on flour milling in Virginia is that contained 
in the United States Census of 1810.18 Although incomplete, 
this report contains considerable detail on flour milling. Vir- 
ginia (including West Virginia) at that time was a poor second 
to Pennsylvania in the number of flour mills reported, but a 
close second in the manufacture of flour and meal with 754,000 
barrels reported for 1810. Most of the flour mills reported 
within the present boundaries of Virginia in 1810, were in the 
northern 14 counties. Loudoun ranked first of Virginia coun- 
ties with 61 mills whereas Madison County ranked first in 
the quantity and value of flour manufactured. It was these 
northern counties which kept Alexandria supplied with the 
materials for her flourishing grain trade which reached its 
height in the Napoleonic War period. 

The United States Census of Manufactures for 1820 con- 
tains much interesting information on flour milling in Virginia. 
Strangely enough it supplements the earlier census data very 
well for, although far from complete, the counties reported are 
largely those which made no report in 1810. Frederick County, 
which in 1820 included what is now Clarke and part of Warren 
County, ranked first of Virginia counties in the number of 





174 Century of Scale Development, Northwestern Miller, May 7, 
1930, p. 473. 

18 Statement of the Arts and Manufactures of the United States, for 
1810, United States Treasury Department, 1812. 
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flour mills and the manufacture of flour. Frederick County 
was credited with 50 flour mills employing 84 men, 8 grist 
mills, 12 distilleries, 64 cooper’s shops, and with over half a 
million bushels of wheat ground into flour valued at $295,000. 
Rockbridge County, which a decade later became the birth- 
place of McCormick’s reaper, had 16 flour mills, 2 distilleries, 
and 64 stills with 26,000 bushels of grain used in the manu- 
facture of liquor compared with 64,000 bushels of wheat ground 
into flour. The distillation of grain was an important industry 
in the counties distant from the seaboard-export markets. A 
floating flour mill was reported in Kanawha County—now in 
West Virginia. 

Between 1840 and 1860 there was a considerable decline in 
the number of flour and grist mills in Virginia accompanied by 
an increase in average size. Although the largest flour mill in 
the United States at that time was in Oswego, New York, 
which in 1860 produced 300,000 barrels of flour, the second 
and third largest were in Richmond, Virginia, with a production 
of 190,000 and 160,000 barrels of flour respectively.*® 

The following account taken from the report of the United 
States Commissioner of Agriculture for 1864, page 18, indi- 
cates the importance of Virginia wheat and flour in the agri- 
culture and commerce in this country at that time: 

“The flouring mills of Richmond are probably equal to any 
in the world, both in perfection of their machinery and in the 
quantity and quality of the flour produced. 

“The Gallego mills, situated on the basis of the James River 
canal, and supplied by it with water, have 31 pairs of burr- 
stones, driven by three water wheels 32 feet high, and three 
wheels 18 feet high, the fall being so great that the same water 
is used twice before it leaves the mills. 

“They have manufactured in one year 190,000 barrels of 
fiour, and are capable of making 1,500 barrels per day. They 
occupy three buildings connected together, one of which is 
eleven stories high. 





19 Preliminary Report on the Eighth Census, Washington, 1862, p. 65. 
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“The Haxall mills are on the river bank, and driven by 
water taken from the falls by the wing-dam. They have man- 
ufactured usually about 160,000 barrels of flour in a year. 
The flour from the Gallego and Haxall mills commands a 
higher price than any other on account of its peculiar quality 
of keeping sweet on long voyages and in hot climates. In 
the markets of Brazil and Australia it has the preference over 
all other flour.” 


Water has been the outstanding source of power for flour 
and grist milling in Virginia since the early days, and Virginia 
receives a much larger proportion of her flour milling power 
from water than any other State. The mountain streams 
furnish most of the power, the ocean tidewater mills of early 
days are really a thing of the past. In 1870, Virginia reported 
1,644 water wheels furnishing 30,000 horse-power, with but a 
small increase by the end of th ecentury. 

In 1900, Virginia ranked third among the States in total 
number of mills, second in mills doing custom or exchange 
grinding only, twelfth in merchant mills doing merchant milling 
only, and nineteenth in quantity of wheat ground. However, 
Virginia mills made more cornmeal than wheat flour in 1899 
with over 2,000,000 barrels of cornmeal compared with 1,759,- 
000 barrels of wheat flour, and 25,000 barrels of rye flour. 


Virginia in 1900 had about nine times as many grist mills 
as merchant mills whereas for the United States as a whole 
there were less than 2 grist mills for every merchant mill. 
Over 1,000 or approximately 60 percent of the total flour and 
grist mills in Virginia had no hired employees in 1899 and 
only 1 mill had over 50 employees. 


Madison Mills was built by General Wm. Madison on the 
Rapidan River in 1795. It is one of the oldest mills in the 
Piedmont section and has been owned by T. O. Gillum & 
Company since 1881. The mill was remodeled in 1888 and 
the first roller system in that section was installed with a 40- 





20 Based on Census of 1890. 
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barrel a day capacity, which was increased to a 75 - barrel 
capacity in 1895. Mr. Gillum during his long progressive 
milling career which came to an end in 1929 raised 9 sons and 
6 daughters and was the proud father of a baseball nine com- 
posed of 9 sons. 

Another old mill known as “Speedwell Roller Mills” near 
Brightwood in Madison County was built about 1795. A long- 
time record of wheat prices was obtained from the owner- 
operator, Mr. R. E. Lohr, who typifies the cordial hospitality 
of the Virginia millers. According to Mr. Lohr, “this mill was 
built about 1795 by some of the Frys and has passed through 
three generations of Criglers, being in that family about 75 
years.” In 1929, Mr. Lohr reported to the writer that “my 
dam washed out last summer and I sold water rights to land 
owners on said stream to redeem their swamp land, and I have 
installed a crude oil engine, but there is heavy expense to this 
and I probably shall not run the mill much longer.” 

The old grist mills with their ponderous moss covered water 
wheels are fraught with interest and romance of by-gone days. 
One need not go far from the nation’s capital to find several 
of these picturesque old landmarks, e. g: Millard’s Mill, built 
in 1794, on the Alexandria-Leesburg turnpike five miles north- 
west of Tysons Cross Croads, Tuscarora Mill at Leesburg, 
Locke’s Mill at Berryville. All of these mills still grind grain. 
One of the oldest mills still in operation is located on Saratoga 
Springs at Milwood. It is said that George Washington or- 
dered this mill built by Hessian prisoners and that the foreman 
of the stoneworkers was none other than L. M. “Sledge Ham- 
mer” Mongrul, second governor of Kentucky. 

“Despite a century and a half of constant use, much of the 
same machinery still operates in the mill. The same overshot 
water wheel furnishes the motive power. The same old trun- 
dle head is on the floor. The millstones were replaced some 75 
years ago—before the advent of railroads—and were brought 
to Winchester from the quarry by ox teams. 
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“The first casting of the master gear and other trundle gears 
were made in Germantown, Pa., in the first foundry in the 
United States. This master wheel is still giving service after 
153 years, the mill having been completed in 1780. The trun- 
dle head wheel—that’s the one that turns the millstones—still 
has its 112 wooden cogs. The white dust of flour clinging to 
its spokes, accumulated there for more than a century, be- 
speaks the wheel’s age like the snow-white hair of the few men 
remaining there who spent their boyhood in the environs of 
the mill itself. 


“During the Civil War the mill was run as a ‘Union mill’ 
by John Louthan,” said E. L. Alger, the present owner and 
the miller. “The soldiers of both Confederate and Union 
forces used to meet there and swap yarns. Then, inside of an 
hour, they would be out shooting at each other.’’*? 





21 Washington Post, August 23, 1933. 
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LETTERS FROM OLD TRUNKS 


VIRGINIA TRAVEL IN 1831. 


Letter of William H. Cabell* to his daughter, Mrs. Louisa E. 
Carrington, Charlotte Court House, Virginia. 


Richmond, Sunday, Novr. 27, 1831. 
My dear Louisa, 


Yours of the 24th came to hand yesterday evening. We are 
glad to hear that Wirt has got up safely, altho we are sure he 
must have suffered very much from the cold mornings to which 
he was exposed in his journey. The finger of his bridle hand 
that was sore must also have exposed him to much incon- 
venience. I am sure I was right in urging Elizabeth to come 
down as soon as possible. Your mother seems to forget that 
in addition to the coldness of the weather, every day’s delay 
will expose her to greater and greater inconvenience from the 
increasing badness of the roads. She ought certainly to come 
down as soon as possible, altho your mother has dared to coun- 
teract my plans by urging Elizabeth not to be in a hurry, but 
to take her time for it. I hope her daughters have more re- 
flection than she has. The stages even had ceased to run last 
winter before Christmas. You must all decide as to the pro- 
priety of her coming in a carriage or in the stage. I at one 
time proposed that she should go as far as Prince Edward 
Court House and take the stage there; that is, if she came in 
the stage at all. But I have since thought that she had better 
take the stage at Charlotte Court House and come that night to 
George’s Tavern in Goochland County about five miles from 
Cartersville. She would get there about sunset and remain 





* William H. Cabell was Governor of Virginia, 1805-1808. His daugh- 
ter, Louisa, was born February 19, 1798. She married May 23, 1820, 
Henry Carrington, of Charlotte. She died January 8, 1865, at “Ingle- 
side”, in Charlotte County, Va. Her husband, Henry Carrington, was 
the eldest son of Judge Paul Carrington (the elder). 
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there till 11 or 12 o’clock the next day, when she would take 
the Charlottesville stage and get to Richmond the same evening. 
By this route she will have to rise early only one morning, viz: 
at Charlotte Court House. The inconvenience of going to Prince 
Edward to take the stage is that she might be detained there by 
the stage not being able to take in her party. If she comes in 
the stage at all she must certainly not leave the Charlotte stage 
till it gets to George’s; for if she stops in Cumberland, the 
Lynchburg stage may probably be too full for her party to 
come in it, and then she would be detained two days, when the 
same thing might be repeated, etc., etc. Besides, she would 
have to rise at two o’clock in the morning. 

I came to George’s as I came down. The stage comes from 
there to Richmond every day in the week, so that there is less 
danger of detention. We should prefer her coming in the 
carriage, if the roads are not too bad, but we would not wish 
her to attempt it if there be any danger that the carriage can- 
not encounter the difficulties of the road. Of this you, or 
rather the two Mr. Carringtons must judge. I understand that 
Paul Carrington’s carriage is to bring her if she comes in a 
carriage at all. If she comes in the stage she must be well 
guarded against cold. I will mention for Wirt’s government, 
that he will pay the stage fare at Charlotte Court House for 
all the way to George’s. The fare from George’s to Richmond 
is usually paid at Powell’s Tavern, thirteen or fourteen miles 
from Richmond. Let them call at once at Mrs. Tompkins’s. 
If they come in the stage, Wirt has not money enough for the 
purpose. It will require from ten to eleven dollars for each of 
them. I mean for all expenses. I have been thus full, think- 
ing that Elizabeth will probably be with you about the time 
that this letter will get up. 


The clipping shears will be attended to. 


I wish Wirt to get the second volume of Virgil which Robert 
lent to the Schoolmaster at the Court House, and to bring it 
down with him. I should be glad for him to bring Murphy’s 
Tacitus with him, as also the translated Livy provided he comes 
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in the stage, but not otherwise. Virgil must be brought at all 


events. Your affect. father 
Wm. H. Cabell. 





LETTER FROM Ww. B. TALLIAFERRO* TO His FATHER, 
WarRNER T. TALLIAFERRO 


Mount Vernon 
May 10, 1844 Friday 
My Dear Father 

As the bridal party is about to return I must try soon to 
devise some plan by which I can return home or I should pre- 
fer your concurrence in one of my own. 

It is a very large party amounting in all to eleven and as 
Uncle John’s carriage and barrouche will not be sufficient to 
contain them all I should be very much obliged to you to send 
for me the barrouche with both of the seats and two horses to 
Gloucester Town on next Thursday morning about 10 o’clock 
(the previous night to be at White Marsh). We shall leave 
in the Osceola for Norfolk on Wednesday morning and reach 
the Town in the Richmond boat on Thursday about 9 O.C. A 
truly delightful time I have spent never having seen a more 
hospitable place than Alexandria or the surrounding country. 

A great number of parties have been given the Bride, some 
on very stylish and extensive scale. All however look forward 
to the acme of enjoyment being attained in Gloucester. In- 
deed I find the name and reputation of the County in the mouths 
of people, one would scarcely think had ever so much as heard 
the name mentioned. I begin to think though after the style 





*William Booth Taliaferro, son of Warner T. Taliaferro and Fran- 
ces Booth, his wife, born at Belleville, Gloucester County, Virginia, 
December 28, 1822. He graduated from William and Mary College in 
1841. During the Mexican War he was Captain in the Eleventh United 
States Infantry and was promoted to Major. He commanded the Vir- 
ginia state forces at the time of John Brown’s raid. As Colonel of 
the twenty-third Virginia Regiment he served in West Virginia and 
in 1862 was made brigadier-general. In July, 1863, he commanded at 
Morris Island and then at James Island. He subsequently commanded 
at East Florida and afterwards in South Carolina. In December, 1863, 
he was given a division and in January, 1865, was promoted to major- 
general. He died February 27, 1898. 
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they are accustomed to our Belleville cane bottomed chairs and 
ancient furniture may produce some disappointment. I have 
affected (not exactly affected either for you know it is some- 
what natural) a decided dislike to every thing stylish particu- 
larly in the country. By the by this reminds me of the sofa. 
I looked in Alexandria the other day at some but did not like 
them or the price. Mr. Dangerfield wishes me to have a set of 
lounges made like his. He has been extremely polite to me, 
called on me, taking me to ride with him, invited me to dinner 
for which I hear may be considered a very distinguished honor 
from Mr. Dangerfield as not being his wont. I visited with 
him his farm consisting of 3 hundred acres. It seems a mag- 
nificent one having upon it some splendid wheat. It is he 
says one of his pets. He was very particular in his enquiries 
about your self, Ma and Sue and expresses a great desire to 
see you in Gloucester. I have seen at all the parties his mil- 
lionaire daughter. She seems a clever though not a pretty girl. 
We visited on Tuesday Mr. G. W. Custis at Arlington and 
dined with him. You have I know heard Mr. Mann speak 
frequently of him. He is the nephew of Gel. Washington and 
lived for many years with him. We are now and have been 
for a day staying with Mr. Augustine Washington at Mt. Ver- 
non and shall remain here about 3 days. 


Mr. W. is a great nephew of Gel. W. a young man about 
my age and a very perfect gentleman with a most charming 
Lady. Mt. Vernon I will describe to you when I return. The 
Ladies who will accompany us are Miss Loyd, Miss Jones, 
Gel. R. Jone’s daughter, Miss Stewart, two Miss Masons and 
Miss Dr. Loyd, Dr. Cary and myself—the gentleman. 
Those who accompany us are very agreeable; some very pretty 
and some who perform very well on the piano among them. 
It is nearly dinner time and I must conclude. I hope you will 
attend to my request, send to White Marsh on Wednesday eve. 


Love to all. Yours most affectionately 


I have not heard a word Wm. B. Taliaferro 
from home. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THAT PART OF THE 
HISTORY, EMBRACING the REVOLUTION 


We have seen that until the era of the stamp-act, almost 
every political sentiment, every fashion in Virginia appeared 
to be, imperfect, unless it bore a resemblance to some prece- 
dent in England. The spirit however, which she had caught 
from the charters, the English laws, the English constitution, 
English theories, at that time, had diminished her almost idola- 
trous deference to the mother country, and taught her to begin 
to think for herself. 

It was no small elevation of character in Virginia, to have 
learnt to renounce the idea of parliamentary omnipotence: and 
from this stand assumed in the year 1765, she was driven into 
the contemplation of higher objects, by injuries, insults and 
contempt: which, whether real or supposed, were in the season 
of general equality, a powerful ferment, in bringing odium 
upon the British ministry. 





Note.—The issue of the Richmond Enquirer for 26 December 1809 
contained an editorial notice of a proposed “new history of Vir- 
ginia” written by a native of that state who was himself “person- 
ally conversant with most of the public transactions which he relates, 
from the beginning of the American Revclution to the close of the 
History.” The name of the author was not revealed, but according to 
“The Plan of the Work” as outlined by him the narrative began as 
far back as 1578 when “the charter of discovery was granted to Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert by Queen Elizabeth” and embraced the whole his- 
tory of Virginia until about the beginning of the nineteenth century 
after the adoption of the Constitution of the United States, showing 
“the influence of that Constitution upon Virginia and her general history 
from the time of its operation in the year 1789.” This is undoubtedly 
“the manuscript history of Virginia written by Edmund Randolph” 
alluded to by Dr. Hugh Blair Grigsby who states that it “was destroyed 
by fire in New Orleans some years ago.” Fortunately, however, as 
Dr. R. A. Brock tells us (Va. Histor. Collections, new series, X, 208), 
a copy of this valuable manuscript, doubtless the original copy, has 
been preserved in the archives of the Virginia Historical Society. 
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1774 


But this first struggle against our ancient prepossessions al- 
though it was of some magnitude, demanded no sacrifice of 
feelings like that, which the present conjecture exacted. The 
remonstrances against the stamp act, breathed loyalty and prays 
for the continuance of the relation of subjects. In former dis- 
putes, harmony had been restored without difficulty; and to 
state rights with force, did not seem to verge in the smallest 
degree towards an opposition, beyond that of mere words. 
Now indeed, in the opening of the year 1774, a deeper tone 
broke forth. The public mind had been familiarized to an 
appeal to arms at first, as only a possible event, which was 
sincerely deprecated, and afterwards, as a probable one, which 
might be imposed by necessity. It had daily received fresh ex- 
citement from brooding over the causes of discontent and with 





Edmund Randolph (1753-1813) was the son of John Randolph (1727- 
1784) and the nephew of Peyton Randolph (1721-1775). On the eve 
of the Revolutionary War John Randolph, who was king’s attorney in 
the colony of Virginia, considered that he was bound by his oath to 
his sovereign and retired to England; thereby leaving strained rela- 
tions between father and son. At that time (1775) Edmund Randolph 
who had just reached the age of manhood was an aide-de-camp to 
General Washington. A member of the Virginia Convention of 1776, 
the first attorney general of the new commonwealth (1776-1786), 
governor of the state (1787-1788), the first attorney general of the 
United States (1789), and secretary of state in Washington’s cabinet 
(1794), Edmund Randolph had an unrivalled opportunity of knowing 
about the eventful days in which he lived. It would seem that no 
historian of his own times could have had higher qualifications. 


Edmund Randolph’s manuscript History of Virginia, written now 
more than a century and a quarter ago, inspired no doubt by the stir- 
ring scenes he himself had witnessed, was a task to which he turned 
after his retirement from office near the end of his life. It is too long 
to be published complete in the pages of the Virginia Magazine of His- 
tory and Biography. The second volume covering the revolutionary 
period from 1774 to 1782 is the part of the work that is likely to be of 
greatest value to posterity; and accordingly it is this portion which 
has been selected for serial publication in this journal. 


j. PB. C. &. 
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avidity converted into matter of inflamation truths, as well as 
exaggerated rumours. 

This new state of things may perhaps be said to have orig- 
inated more peculiarly with the people than almost any other of 
which history affords an example, and which was not kindled 
by palpable oppression. It was cherished it was true by some 
of the most distinguished citizens; was opposed by no check 
from executive influence; and as far as religion was enlisted 
into the service, was fostered by most of its ministerial pro- 
fessors. But that it should have been indulged to the extent 
of a revolution, not to reject even force from the catalogue of 
the means of redress, will evince to those, who shall under- 
stand our resources the existence of a public sentiment pervad- 
ing the colony, which was neither the offspring of transient 
caprice, nor to be alarmed by strict calculations of danger: a 
principle, too, which upheld order, notwithstanding the relax- 
ation of long established authority, emanating from the crown 
and which confined the temper growing out of public dissen- 
sions, within limits of moderation, in the intercourse between 
man and man. 


The pride of Virginia had so long been a topic of discourse 
in the other colonies, that it has almost grown into a proverb. 
Being the earliest among the British settlements in North Amer- 
ica; having been soon withdrawn from the humility of pro- 
prietary dependence to the dignity of a government immediately 
under the crown; advancing rapidly into wealth from her ex- 
tensive territory, and the luxuriant production of her staple 
commodities; having the sons of the most opulent families, 
trained by education and habits acquired in England, and hence 
perhaps arrogating some superiority over the provinces, not so 
distinguished, she was charged with manifesting a consciousness 
that she had more nearly approached the British model, [illegi- 
ble] of excellence ; and what was claimed as an attribute of char- 
acter in a government, readily diffused itself among the individ- 
uals who were members of it. Hence it happened, that the few 
offices to which the king or his vicegerent could nominate, 
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conferred a lustre upon their incumbents, and their connections, 
and placed them in the attitude of expecting from the rest of 
the community an attention which is the proper tribute of public 
merit. But as soon as the favor of the British court generates 
a suspicion, inconsistent with the purity of Virginian patriotism ; 
and more particularly when it was foreseen, that if battles were 
to be fought, they were to be fought by men, who had no other 
stake or hope than their own country, the old standard of dis- 
tinction was abolished and a new one substituted on the single 
foundation of fitness for the rising exigency. Although there- 
fore many of those, whom I shall portray as they presented 
themselves to the public eye at the present period, either for 
the purpose of immediate utility or as affording prognostics of 
future splendor, (The vanity of pedigree was now justly sunk 
in the positive force of character.) were from their fortune, 
birth and station, high on the scale of the aristocracy of the 
day ; they were stripped of every consideration and attachment, 
which virtues, talents and patriotism did not beget. It is not 
expected that the reader will avoid comparisons between these 
men, and the heroes and sages of the old world, whose situ- 
ation in life can be deemed in the least degree similar, nor can 
it be certainly affirmed, that the correctness and fullness of 
European annals may not shed on the latter an effulgence of 
which the American patriots are deprived by the loss of the 
opportunities of discriminating and recording their separate 
eloquence and counsel. But it will not be deemed rash, to 
enter into any such comparison, assuming which for its basis 
this principle, that at this season which tried men’s souls (to 
use the phrase of a celebrated popular writer,) Virginia pro- 
duced public agents suitable to every crisis and service. 


No. 7 (a) To Patrick Henry the first place is due, as being 
the first who broke the key stone of that aristocracy. Little 
and feeble as it was, and incapable of daring to assert any 
privilege, clashing with the rights of the people at large, it was 
no small exertion in him to surprise them with the fact that a 
new path was opened to the temple of honor, besides that which 
led through the favor of the king. He was respectable in his 
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parentage, but the patrimony of his ancestors and of himself 
was too scanty to feed ostentation or luxury. From education 
he derived those manners which belonged to the real Virginian 
planter, and which were his ornament, in no less disdaining our 
abridgment of personal independence, than in observing every 
decorum, interwoven with the comfort of society. With his 
years the unbought means of popularity increased. Identified 
with the people, they clothed him with the confidence of a 
favorite son. Until his resolutions on the stamp act, he had 
been unknown, except to those with whom he had associated in 
the hardy sports of the field, and the avowed neglect of litera- 
ture. Still he did not escape notice, as occasionally retiring 
within himself in silent reflection, and sometimes discanting 
with peculiar emphasis on the martyrs in the cause of liberty. 
This enthusiasm was nourished by his partiality for the dissen- 
ters from the established church. He often listened to them, 
while they were waging their steady and finally effectual war 
against the burthens of that church, and from a repetition of 
his sympathy with the history of their sufferings, he unlocks 
the human heart and transferred into civic discussions many of 
the bold licences, which prevailed in their religions. If he was 
not a constant hearer and admirer of that stupendous master 
of the human passions George Whitfield, he was a follower a 
devotee of some of his most powerful disciples at least. 


All these advantages he employed by a demeanor inoffensive, 
conciliating, and abounding in good humour. For a short time 
he practised the law in an humble sphere, too humble for the 
real height of his powers. He then took a seat at the bar of 
the general court, the supreme tribunal of Virginia, among a 
constellation of eminent lawyers and scholars, and was in great 
request even on questions for which he had not beeen prepared 
by much previous erudition. Upon the theatre of legislation, 
he entered regardless of that criticism, which was profusely 
bestowed on his language, pronunciation and gesture. Nor 
was he absolutely exempt from an irregularity in his language, 
a certain homespun pronunciation, and a degree of awkward- 
ness in the cold commencement of his gesture. But the corre- 
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sponding looks and emotions of those whom he addressed, 
speedily announced, that language may be some times peculiar 
and even quaint, while it is at the same time expressive and 
appropriate; that a pronunciation which might disgust in a 
drawing room, may yet find access to the hearts of a popular 
assembly; and that a gesture at first too much the effect of 
indolence, may expand itself in the progress of delivery into 
forms, which would be above the rule and compass, but strictly 
within the prompting of nature. Compared with any of his 
more refined contemporaries, and rivals, he by his imagination 
which painted to the soul, eclipsed the sparklings of art, and 
knowing what chord of the heart would sound in unison with 
his immediate purpose, and with what strength or peculiarity it 
ought to be touched, he had scarcely ever languished in a minor- 
ity at the time, up to which his character is now brought. Con- 
trasted with the most renowned of British orators, the elder 
William Pitt, he was not inferior to him in the intrepidity of 
metaphor. Like him he possessed a vein of sportive ridicule, 
but without arrogance or dictatorial malignity. In Henry’s 
exordium there was a simplicity and even carelessness, which 
to a stranger, who had never before heard him, promised little. 
A formal division of his intended discourse he never made: 
but even the first distance, which he took from his main ground, 
was not so remote as to obscure it, or to require any distortion 
of his course to reach it. With an eye, which possessed neither 
positive beauty, nor acuteness, and which he fixed upon the 
moderator of the assembly addressed, without straying in quest 
of applause, he contrived to be the focus, to which every person 
present was directed, even at the moment of the apparent lan- 
guor of his opening. He transferred into the breast of others 
the earnestness, depicted in his own features, which ever for- 
bade a doubt of sincerity. In others rhetorical artifice, and 
unmeaning expletives have been often employed as scouts to 
seize the wandering attention of the audience: in him the ab- 
sence of trick constituted the triumph of nature. His was the 
only monotony, which I ever heard reconcileable with true 
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eloquence; its chief note was melodious, but the sameness was 
diversified by a mixture of sensations, which a dramatic ver- 
satility of action and of countenance produced. His pauses 
which for their length might sometimes be feared to dispel the 
attention rivetted it the more, by raising the expectation of re- 
newed brilliancy. In pure reasoning, he encountered many suc- 
cessful competitors; in the wisdom of books many superiors; 
but although he might be inconclusive, he was never frivolous ; 
and arguments, which at first seemed strange, were afterwards 
discovered to be select in their kind, because adapted to some 
peculiarity in his audience. His style of oratory was vehement, 
without transporting him beyond the power of self command 
or wounding his opponents by deliberate offense: after a de- 
bate had ceased, he was surrounded by them on the first occa- 
sion with pleasantry on some of its incidents. His figures of 
speech when borrowed, were often borrowed, from the scrip- 
tures. His prototypes of the others were the sublime scenes 
and objects of nature; and an occurrence at the instant he never 
failed to employ with all the energy, of which it was capable. 
His lightning consisted in quick successive flashes, which rested 
only to alarm the more. His ability as a writer cannot be 
insisted on; nor was he fond of a length of details; but for 
grand impressions, in the defence of liberty, the western world 
has not yet been able to exhibit a rival. His nature had prob- 
ably denied to him, under any circumstances, the capacity of 
becoming Pitt, while Pitt himself would have been but a de- 
fective instrument in a revolution the essence of which was 
deep and pervading in popular sentiment. 

In this embryo state of the revolution, deep research into the 
ancient treasures of political learning, might well be dispensed 
with. It was enough to feel; to remember some general max- 
ims, coeval with the colony, and inculcated frequently after- 
wards. With principles like these, Mr. Henry need not dread 
to encounter the usurpation, threatened by parliament; for al- 
though even his powerful eloquence could not create public sen- 
timent, he could apply the torch of opposition so as fortunately 
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to perceive, that in every vicissitude of event, he concurred with 
his country.* 

No. 8. As yet Thomas Jefferson had not attained a marked 
grade in politics. Until about the age of twenty-five years 
he had pursued general science, with which he mingled the law, 
as a profession, with an eager industry, and unabated thirst. 
His manners could never be harsh, but they were reserved to- 
wards the world at large. To his intimate friends he shewed 
a peculiar sweetness of temper, and by them, was admired and 
beloved. In mathematics and experimental philosophy, he was 
a proficient, assiduously taught by Doctor Small of William and 
Mary college, whose name was not concealed among the literati 
of Europe. He panted after the fine arts, and discovered a 
taste in them, not easily satisfied with such scanty means, as 
existed in a colony, whose chief ambition looked to the general 
system of education in England, as the ultimate point of excel- 
lence. But it constituted a part of Mr. Jefferson’s pride to run 
before the times in which he lived. Prudent himself he did 
note waste his resources in gratifications, to which they were 
incompetent ; but being an admirer of elegance and convenience, 
and venerated by his contemporaries, who were within the scope 
of his example, he diffused a style of living much more refined 
than that, which had been handed down to them by his and their 
ancestors. He had been ambitious to collect a library, not 
merely amassing number of books, but distinguishing authors 
of merit, and assembling them in subordination to every art 
and science ; and notwithstanding losses by fire, this library was 
at this time more happily calculated, than any other private one, 
to direct to objects of utility and taste, to present to genius the 
scaffolding, upon which its future eminence might be built, and 
to approve the restless appetite which is too apt to seize the 
mere gatherer of books. 

The theories of human rights, he had drawn from Locke, 
Harrington, Sidney, the English history, and Montesquieu; he 
had maturely investigated, in all their aspects, and was versed 





* Note.—At the end of this part of the history, some of the characters 
now described will be resumed to the time of their death. 
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in the republican doctrines and effusions, which conducted the 
first Charles to the scaffold. With this fund of knowledge, he 
was ripe for stronger measures, than the public voice was con- 
ceived to demand. But he had not gained a sufficient ascen- 
dency to quicken or retard the progress of the popular current. 


Indefatigable and methodical in whatever he undertook he 
spoke with ease, perspicuity and elegance. His style in writ- 
ing was more impassioned; and although often incorrect, was 
too glowing, not to be acquitted as venial, departures from rigid 
rules. Without being an overwhelming orator, he was an im- 
pressive speaker, who fixed the attention. On two signal argu- 
ments before the general court in which Mr. Henry and him- 
self were coadjutors, each characterized himself. Mr. Jefferson 
drew copiously from the depths of the law, Mr. Henry from the 
recesses of the human heart. 


When Mr. Jefferson first attracted notice, Christianity was 
directly denied in Virginia only by a few. He was an adept 
however in the ensnaring subtleties of deism ; and gave it, among 
the rising generation, a philosophical patronage; which repudi- 
ates as falsehoods things unsusceptible of strict demonstration. 
It is believed, that while such tenets as are in contempt of the 
gospel, inevitably terminate in espousing the fullest latitude in 
religious freedom, Mr. Jefferson’s love of liberty, would itself 
have produced the same effects. But his opinions against re- 
straints on conscience ingratiated him with the enemies of the 
establishment, who did not stop to inquire, how far those opin- 
ions might border on scepticism or infidelity. Parties in reli- 
gion and politics rarely scan with nicety the peculiar private 
opinions of their adherents. 

When he entered upon the practice of the law, he chose a 
residence, and travelled to a distance, which enabled him to dis- 
play his great literary endowments, and to establish advan- 
tageous connections among those classes of men who were daily 
rising in weight. 

No. 9. In official rank and ostensible importance, Peyton 
Randolph stood foremost in the band of patriots. He held a 
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post of the highest popular celebrity under the royal dominion, 
being speaker of the house of burgesses. But his diffidence 
prevented him from affecting any personal preeminence over 
those, who were hailed for their bustling activity. He enjoyed 
without intrigue that portion of general esteem, to which he 
thought himself entitled (and more he did not wish). What 
he did enjoy was permanent. He had in early life, been chosen 
into that branch of the legislature for the college of William 
and Mary, and was afterwards the constant member for the 
city of Williamsburg, the place of his nativity: although a ser- 
vant of the crown, as attorney general, he was so firmly planted 
in the affections of his countrymen, that the general assembly 
deputed him to defend them before the king in council, against 
the arbitrary exaction of a pistole, as a fee for every patent for 
land granted by Governor Dinwiddie. We have seen, with 
what manly fidelity he executed the mission; with what asperity 
he was treated by that governor, how his office under the crown, 
was wrested from him, and reluctantly restored, under the im- 
pulse of public feelings. 

When France was circumvesting our western frontier, he in 
the crudeness of military skill, engaged a company of men of 
opulence and ease, in a warlike expedition, patriotic in its cause, 
and useful in its example, but ineffectual in its result. On the 
great American question he halted not for a moment; although 
it was intimated to him, that the governor would exercise his 
prerogative, in refusing to receive him as speaker, when he 
should be presented to him according to ancient usage; at this 
time a rejection of this sort, might have been a painful diminu- 
tion of his annual income. Every measure, deemed conducive 
to American success he advocated with zeal. His uniformity 
added force to the soundness of his character; and the amiable- 
ness of his demeanor with the steadiness of his friendship, 
recommended the suggestions of his judgment however little 
illuminated by eloquence. 

In the quarter of Virginia included in the proprietorship of 
the northern neck, Richard Henry Lee had gained the palm of 
a species of oratory, rare among a people, backward in refine- 
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ment. He had attuned his voice with so much care, that one un- 
musical cadence could scarcely be pardoned by his ear. He 
was reported to have formed before a mirror his gesture, which 
was not unsuitable even to a court. His speech was diffusive, 
without the hackneyed formulas; and he charmed wheresoever 
he opened his lips. In political reading he was conversant, and 
on the popular topics, dispersed through the debates of parlia- 
ment his recollection was rapid and correct: Malice had hastily 
involved him in censure for a supposed inconsistency of conduct 
upon the stamp-act; but the vigor and perseverance of his pa- 
triotism extorted from his enemies a confession, that he deserved 
the general confidence, which was afterwards conceded to him. 


No. 10. The then treasurer of Virginia was Robert Carter 
Nicholas, whose popularity, though less effulgent, gave light 
and heat to the American cause. He was bred in the bosom of 
piety, and his youthful reading, impressed upon his mind a pre- 
delection for the established church, though he selected the law 
as his profession. The propriety and purity of his life, were 
often quoted, to stimulate the old, and to invite the young to 
emulation ; and in an avocation thickly beset with seductions, he 
knew them only as he repelled them with the quickness of 
instinct. In speaking of him, I should distrust the warping 
of personal affection, if all Virginia were not in some measure, 
my witness; and I should unwilling incur the supposition of a 
tacit insinuation against the bar in general, by laying so great 
stress on his virtue, were it not, that in the hour of temptation 
the best men find a refuge and succour in asking themselves 
how some individual spotless in morality and sincere in Christi- 
anity would act on a similar occasion. By nature he was of a 
complacent temper; in all his actions he was benevolent and 
liberal. But he appeared to many who did not thoroughly un- 
derstand him, to be haughty and austere; because they could not 
appreciate the preference of gravity for levity, when in conver- 
sation the sacredness of religion was involved in ridicule or 
language forgot its chastity. When upon the death of Mr. John 
Robinson, who had been speaker of the house of burgesses and 
the treasurer of Virginia, it was intimated to Mr. Nicholas, that 
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the governor was about to consign the care of the public money 
to a person not unexceptionable, merely because no successor 
better qualified could be procured; that magistrate was con- 
founded by the unusual address, but wholesome lecture, which 
Mr. Nicholas delivered to him: “I am told sir, that the treasury 
is likely to be conferred on a man, in whose hands it would not 
be safe, and that the reason assigned for such an appointment is, 
that an adequate candidate is not within your knowledge. Of 
myself I shall say no more, than that if you deem me equal 
to the public expectation, I will abandon my profession, superior 
as it is in emolution.” The dignity of truth and virtue sub- 
dued with awe the royal vicegerent. For many years the officia! 
accounts of Mr. Nicholas had been scrutinized without the de- 
tection or existence of the most minute deficiency. 


He was slow in the adoption of expedients, howsoever daz- 
zling with their novelty, or forced into an undue magnitude by 
the arts of enthusiasm. But he lingered not behind the most 
strenuous in proposing and pushing measures commensurate 
with the times. 


No. 11. Edmund Pendleton held a high station, as counsel, 
refuting by his success every symptom of aristocratic depres- 
sion even in the sons of a cottage, where virtue and talents 
concur. At the bar, his influence was justly great. In the 
legislature, he, for many years, had assisted with his habits of 
business every burgess, who was a stranger to parliamentary 
forms or unacquainted with debate. With a pen, which scat- 
tered no classical decorations, and with an education, which 
debarred him from thorough grammatical accuracy, he per- 
formed the most substantial service, by the perspicuity and com- 
prehensiveness of his numerous resolutions, reports and laws. 
Labour was his delight, although vivacity and pleasantry were 
never suppressed in their due place. His amiableness bordered 
on familiarity without detracting from personal dignity. He 
lived at home with the unadulterated simplicity of a republican: 
from abroad he imported into his family no fondness for shew. 
He was not rich because from his own purse he had reared into 
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respectability a body of collateral relations, without much re- 
gard to the admonitions of a narrow revenue. 

If in his public conduct he was ever questionable, it was 
supposed to be in prescribing no bounds to his gratitude for his 
primary patron, Mr. Robinson, the former speaker and treas- 
urer, whose death, as we have seen, discovered a chasm in the 
public coffers. It is true that Mr. Pendleton’s exertions shel- 
tered his memory from much obloquy, but it is no less true, 
that he was active and fortunate as one of his administrators in 
replacing the deficit. 


Mr. Pendleton was master of the principles of opposition to 
the ministry, and his heart followed with warmth, what his 
head thus suggested. 


No. 12. That George Washington has been postponed to 
this period of our patriotic catalogue is owing solely to the 
circumstance, that at the beginning of the year 1774, to which 
these sketches of character are as yet limited, some others were 
more prominent. It could not have been then truly foretold 
that ever those germs of his solid worth, which afterwards over- 
spread our land with illustrious fruit, would elevate him very 
far above many of the friends of the revolution. But take him, 
as he even then was. 


From various causes the biography of Virginia must be mu- 
tilated or confused in its earliest lives at least, until public 
records succeeded to oral tradition. The unlettered state of our 
society in general, at the beginning of the last century, the in- 
aptitude of individuals for the observation of character; the 
feeble hold which is taken by the memory, of transactions not 
striking; the imperfect talent of combination and inductions; 
the dispersion of the inhabitants of a new country; and igno- 
rance of the names of those who could testify ; and the advanced 
age, at which any Virginian born as late as the year 1732, could 
probably deserve a large page even in colonial story; deprive 
us of those prognostics, which when referred to manhood almost 
create a rule for a kind of prophecy. Hence even Washington 
is a partial prey to the corrosion of time. 
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His youth had developed no flattering symptom of what the 
world calls genius; but he had been conspicuous for firmness, 
for a judgment which discriminated the materials gathered by 
others of a quicker and more fertile invention, and for a pru- 
dence which no frivolousness had ever chequered. He pos- 
sessed a fund of qualities, which had no specific direction to 
any particular calling, but were instruments for any crisis. 


By nature, by his attention to agriculture, in exposure of 
himself in the chase, and his occupation of a surveyor of land, 
he was remarkably robust and athletic. It had been the lot of 
Washington, at the age of nineteen years, as the sequel of his 
history when resumed will shew, to have been at the most 
vigorous era of his life, the only man, whose total fitness pointed 
him out for a mission, which first introduced him to public 
notice. When France had made some progress in the com- 
pleteness of a scheme to surround the British colonies by a line 
of posts from the lakes to the river Ohio, the governor of Vir- 
ginia had resolved to remonstrate against the encroachments, 
and to demand the removal of them. The very journey through 
a wilderness without a track opened by civilized man, and in- 
fested by Indians not friendly to the English, was truly for- 
midable from its dangers and fatigues. But the grandeur of 
the enterprise animated Washington to commence it on the very 
day of receiving his commission and instructions. Among the 
lovers of ease, and those, who, in the lap of luxury regarded 
the territory, as doomed to a perpetual savage rudeness, Wash- 
ington was mentioned as an adventurer, meritorious indeed, but 
below competition or envy. In the hands of Washington the 
expedition did not droop; in the hands of any other it would 
probably have perished. With what applause he fulfilled his 
errand of defiance is recorded by his country; and in the jour- 
nal, which, on short notice, he composed, and the publication 
of which, his modesty induced him to desire to be withheld he 
evidenced a perspicuity and skill in composition, which dif- 
fused a reverence for his powers of varied utility. It was im- 
possible to peruse it without emotions like these: the quickness 
of his movements, the patience with which he encountered the 
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inclemencies of the weather ; the military acuteness with which 
he surveyed the lands in the fork of the Monongahela and Ohio, 
where Pittsburg has been since erected, and compared that 
site with Loggs-loar; his accuracy in the computation of dis- 
tances; his success in the acquirement of the intelligence to be 
procured; his management in obtaining secret interviews with 
the half king, and extracting from him all that he knew, his 
discernment in ascertaining when to yield, and when to resist 
importunities; his escape from French snares; his treasuring 
up the imprudent discoveries, made by the French officers; his 
conciliation of respect from those, who were hostile to his busi- 
ness; his observance of all attention towards even savage 
princes, whose favor might be beneficial to his country; and 
the anxiety which pervaded his whole journey, to do his duty 
in everything; all these traits when brought together, gave rea- 
son for the anticipation that no trial could exhaust such a fund 
of qualities; but that they would supply every call. 

Being a member of the house of burgesses after his return 
from the Ohio, the speaker was charged to express to him the 
thanks of that body. That officer by the august solemnity of 
his manners would probably have embarrased most men, in 
their attempt to reply to the compliments with which he cov- 
ered Mr. Washington; for while they soothed, they awed him. 
When the address from the chair was concluded he could not 
articulate without difficulty. This being perceived by Mr. 
Robinson, he did honor to himself, and relieved Mr. Washing- 
ton, by crying out at the instant, “Sit down Mr. Washington. 
Your modesty is equal to your merit, in the description of which 
words must fall short.” 

Of a regiment, raised for the defence of the frontiers, the 
command had been given to a Mr. Fry, and Mr. Washington 
had been appointed lieutenant colonel. Upon the death of Fry, 
Mr. Washington succeeded to the command, and was unfor- 
tunate at the Great Meadows; but it is remarkable, that in no 
adversity had his honor as a soldier or a man been ever stained. 

He was himself a pattern of subordination; for when orders 
of the most preposterous and destructive nature were given to 
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him; he remonstrated indeed, but began to execute them, as far 
as it was in his power. 

A new arrangement of rank which humiliated the provincial 
officers of the highest grade to the command of the lowest com- 
missioned officer of the crown, rendered his continuance in the 
regiment too harsh to be endured. He retired to Mount Ver- 
non, which his brother by the paternal side, passing by his own 
full blood, had bequeathed to him. His economy, without which 
virtue itself is always in hazard, afforded nutriment to his 
character. 

But he did not long indulge himself in the occupation of his 
farm. General Braddock, who had been sent by the Duke of 
Cumberland the commander in chief, to head the forces, em- 
ployed against the Indians and French, invited him into his 
family as a volunteer aid-de-camp. The fate of that brave but 
rash general who had been taught a system, impliant to all 
reasoning, which could accommodate itself to local circum- 
stances and exceptions, might have been averted, if Washing- 
ton’s advice had been received. As it was, he in his debilitated 
state could accomplish nothing more than by his valor and to 
lead from the field of slaughter into security the remains of the 
British army. 

Washington now was no longer forbidden by any rule of 
honor to accept the command of a new regiment raised by Vir- 
ginia. In his intercourse with Braddock, and his first and 
second military officers, he continued to add to the inferences 
from the whole of the former conduct, instances of vigilance, 
courage, comprehensiveness of purpose, and delicacy of feeling, 
and in the enthusiastic language of a presbyterian minister, he 
was announced, as a hero, born to be the future saviour of his 
country. 

It was the custom of the King to enroll in the council of state 
in Virginia, men with fortunes, which classed them in the aris- 
tocracy of the colony. The proprietor of the Northern Neck, 
Lord Fairfax, had been importunate for the promotion of Colo. 
Washington to a seat at that board; and he would have been 
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gratified long before, if four of his tenants and one of his own 
name, had not been already in the same corps. That this honor 
awaited him, Colo. Washington well knew, but the probability, 
that the event was not far distant could not abate his sympathy 
with his country’s wrongs ; and he promptly associated his name, 
with every patriotic stress and idea. 


No. 13. Richard Bland, who was a general scholar, was 
noted, as an antiquary in colonial learning. He had enlightened 
the people, by a pamphlet overflowing with historical facts, 
which reinforced the opposition to the ministry. He attacked 
with boldness every assumption of power, and had combated a 
very ancient usage of the secretary of Virginia, to appoint the 
clerks of the county courts. This was an earnest of his sin- 
cerity in his present career. 


No. 14. Another favorite of the day was Benjamin Harri- 
son, with strong sense, and a temper not disposed to compromise 
with ministerial power, he scrupled not to utter any truth. Dur- 
ing a long service in the house of burgesses, his frankness, 
though sometimes tinctured with bitterness was the source of 
considerable attachment. 


No. 15. George Wythe is said to have been indebted to his 
mother, for the literary distinction which he attained. But it is 
more probable, that she was by chance capable of assisting him 
in the rudiments of the Latin tongue, and that he became a 
scholar by the indispensable progress of his own industry in 
his closet. Preceptors lay the corner stone; but the edifice can 
be finished only by the pupil himself, under the auspices of good 
taste. Mr. Wythe not only laboured through an apprentice- 
ship, but almost through a life in the dead languages. In his 
pleadings at the bar, it was a foible to intersperse such fre- 
quent citations from the classics. But he argued ably and pro- 
foundly. The temptations of the law never raised a doubt on 
his purity; and though long habituated to the patronage and 
friendship of royal governors; in every conflict with them he 
adhered to his country. He acted upon the maxim, that genuine 
riches consisted in having few wants. A natural instability he 
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held with a tight rein. On an alarm of hostility from the last 
British governor, he sallied forth with his hunting shirt and 
musket, at an age, when his patriotism would have sustained no 
shock, had he remained at home. But his character, rather than 
his actions rendered him a valuable resource to the infant revo- 
lution. Upon the death of Peyton Randolph he was called, as 
the most beloved citizen to represent the city of Williamsburg. 


No. 16. John Blair was born of Scotch parents, educated in 
Great Britain, connected in Scotland by marriage, and chief 
adviser of his father, who as president of the royal council had 
been thrice temporary governor. He was himself the clerk of 
that council, under the gift of the governor during pleasure. If 
the habits of monarchy could have disqualified him for the part 
of a republican, he must have been alienated from the cause 
of democracy. But without parade he was steadfast and alert 
in it. He lived without suspicion in those precarious days, of 
having betrayed a syllable of what passed at the council board. 
On the other hand he vindicated the rights of man, not with 
declamations or in a visionary sense, but in one coinciding with 
practical happiness. His suavity of manners, which is often a 
veil for hyprocrisy, was with him an affusion of nature. He 
was an adept in classical learning, mathematics, divinity, vari- 
ous branches of natural philosophy, belles lettres and the law. 
A discerning foreigner once observed of him that his only 
fault was, that he was such pure gold, that a little alloy was 
necessary to the finishing of him, as a perfect practical man. 


No. 17. Thomas L. Lee, who had been tutored for no de- 
partment of public speaking, was by accident banished from the 
lists of the softer oratory. A friend of his was assailed in the 
house of burgesses, and he rose in his defence: but Lee’s sen- 
sibility checked his utterance and extinguished his courage ever 
again to use on any other occasion there to be counted. But 
when the formality of a public body did not agitate him, he was 
a real orator. He enraptured with his grace every private 
society. In the subordinate committees he struck the point with 
a promptness, which excited a wonder how he could ever be 
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destitute of confidence in himself. By fair reasoning out of the 
house, he satisfied political sceptics, and fortified the wavering. 


Among the numbers who in their small circles, were propa- 
gating with activity the American doctrines, was George Mason 
in the shade of retirement. He extended their grasp upon the 
opinions and affections of those, with whom he conversed. How 
he learned his indifference for distinction, endowed as he was 
with ability to mount in any line; or whence he contracted his 
hatred for pomp, with a fortune, competent to any expense, 
and a disposition not averse from hospitality, can be solved, 
only from that philosophical spirit, which despised the adulte- 
rated means of cultivating happiness. He was behind none of 
the sons of Virginia, in knowledge of her history and interest. 
At a glance he saw to the bottom of every proposition, which 
affected her. His elocution was manly sometimes, but not 
wantonly sarcastic. 


No. 18. About this time Charles Lee was greatly admired 
in Virginia. He was an officer in the British Army, having 
brought with him a reputation for literature and arms. His 
disgust with the British government, which had pretermitted 
him in promotion, had given birth to various productions from 
his pen, much to the annoyance of the ministry. When he came 
hither, this crime of neglect had not been expiated, and he ar- 
raigned the radical vices of the English Constitution, the exer- 
cise of its power, and the jeopardy of colonial liberty. Without 
any restraint from controversial replies, he satiated his revenge 
in a new and more fatal shape. With the rough exterior of a 
veteran soldier, he was domesticated in most of the principal 
families, whom wit and pith of remark could entertain. Ec- 
centric and anomalous, he was agreeable every where. He well 
played the part of a republican, though born under a monarchy, 
and educated in an army. And without a particle of religion 
he simulated an attachment to it. It was believed however that 
from a sternness of principle, he would perform with fidelity, 
every requisition of duty, or promise in his profession; and 
that his rancour against the ministry was unextinguishable. 
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No. 19. It has been stated, that Mr. John Mercer was the 
first in Virginia who distinctly elucidated upon paper, the prin- 
ciples which justified the opposition to the stamp act. He 
shewed them in manuscript to his friends. They spread rapidly 
so as to produce a ground work for and uniformity of popular 
sentiment. 

This selection of characters does not exhaust that store of 
faculties, which contributed their proportion to the impending 
scenes. From these it may be calculated, how deeply rooted in 
Virginia must have been the American cause. Of some others’ 
who lived to enforce and adorn the revolution, a sketch may 
be exhibited in a future page. 


Many circumstances existed favorable to the propogating of 
a contagion of free opinion; although every class of men cannot 
be supposed to have been aided by extensive literary views—1. 
The system of slavery howsoever baneful to virtue, begat a 
pride, which nourished a quick and acute sense of the rights of 
freemen—2. Whether there was any peculiar facility in the 
mutual intercourse of the people, or a greater frequency of oc- 
casion for public numerous assemblies, the Virginians seem to 
catch the full spirit of the theories which at the fountain head, 
were known only to men of studious retirement—3. The hos- 
pitality and even convivial circles, which were the natural off- 
spring of the ease of living:—perhaps a certain fluency of 
speech, which marked the character of Virginians, pushed into 
motion many adventurous doctrines, which in a different situ- 
ation of affairs, might have lain dormant much longer and 
might have been limited to a much narrowed sphere. 4. Nor 
ought it to be forgotten, that even if the fancied division into 
something like ranks, not actually coalescing with with each 
other, had been really formed, the opinions of every denomina- 
tion or cast would have diffused themselves on every side by 
means of the professions of priest, lawyer and physician, who 
visited the houses of the ostentatious as well as the cottages of 
the planters—5. The season too for courting the possessors of 
the right of suffrage often returned; and of course afforded 
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opportunities, for unreserved interchange of ideas between can- 
didates and electors, and among electors themselves. 


6. Obvious as it was that the dissenters, as they were called, 
would be animated with a zeal inferior to that of no partizan 
of general liberty, it was yet impracticable for the mother coun- 
try or the colony to incorporate religion into the controversy, 
farther than as public fasting and prayer might always in the 
hands of the latter make an impression against power, branded 
with the charge of oppression; and as the Church of England 
might have been assured, that the established church as such, 
could not hope in a revolution for a better boon, than to retain 
the status quo of ancient privilege, if the church and the dis- 
senters could have been brought to such an issue, that the 
establishment was in danger, the band of union might not have 
been totally free from fracture. But the two sects were con- 
trasted by some striking circumstances. The Presbyterian 
clergy were indefatigable. Not depending upon the dead letter 
of written sermons, they understood the mechanism of harangu- 
ing, and had often been whetted in disputes on religious liberty 
so nearly allied to civil. 


20. Those of the Church of England were planted on glebes, 
with comfortable houses, decent salaries, some perquisites, and 
a species of rank which was not wholly destitute of unction. 
To him, who acquitted himself of parochial functions, those 
comforts were secure, whether he ever converted a deist, or 
softened the pangs of a sinner. He never asked himself 
whether he was felt by his audience. To this charge of luke- 
warmness there were some shining exceptions, and there were 
even a few, who did not hesitate to confront the consequences 
of a revolution, which boded no stability to them. The dis- 
senters on the other hand, were fed and clothed, only as they 
merited the gratitude of their congregations. A change or mod- 
ification of the ancient regime carried no terrors to their imag- 


ination. 


21. Notwithstanding these advantages of solid character and 
religious votaries on the side of the people, although in so fav- 
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orable a soil the spirit of freedom was not obstructed by a weed, 
which their frown did not eradicate, and every thwarting move- 
ment of government heaped fresh odium on its head, the British 
partizans administered some cautions, which put to the test the 
principles then inflaming the colony. Her feelings were wound- 
ed by an insinuation that a revolution was coveted only by those, 
whose desperate fortunes might be disencumbered by an aboli- 
tion of debts. But this was contradicted by a loyalty without 
being immoveable, and by the certainty of a general pecuniary 
ability which could not be [too obscure to be read] by a delay 
of collection for the risque of an untried order of things. 


22. It was however clearly foreseen, that sooner or later the 
sword of America must be drawn, even to obtain a reconcili- 
ation, not destructive in its sacrifices; but it could not without 
difficulty be conceived, how subjects could repel their sov- 
ereigns in war, and yet restrict their triumphs to the literal 
restoration of their ancient relations. 


Deprived too of an intercourse with England, the chief mar- 
ket for her supplies and for the sale of her raw materials, and 
the sole nursery of her credit ;—with a dearth of manufactures, 
occasioned by British prohibitions and regulations; relying on 
British bottoms for her navigation;—estranged from the 
thought of a compact with foreign nations, as a substitute for 
the inevitable stoppage of commerce with Great Britain—with- 
out military stores,—without discipline in the militia, to whom 
no war was known, except that waged with the savages in the 
woods, and even that confined to the western frontier ;—without 
a man, who had inspired an absolute confidence in him, as a mili- 
tary leader upon a large or scientific scale ;—with a conviction, 
that the merciless tomahawk would be uplifted against her ;— 
and with the anticipation, that a more dangerous, because a 
domestic enemy might butcher their masters and their families, 
instigated by promises of emancipation ;—Virginia, had she 
been languid or fluctuating, could not have been unmoved by 
the menaces of a government, then extolled as the most for- 
midable in Europe. But from her nerve, which contemned 
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consequences, she was ready to launch into an ocean unexplored, 
provided with no chart of actual experience, and resting upon 
general maxims of liberty. Her latest partiality for great Brit- 
ain did not exaggerate as too grievous the price of liberty, nor 
spread a gloom, too thick to be dissipated by men, resolved to 
be free. 


These obstacles being overcome, others from the patronage 
or personal weight of the chief executive magistrate, were in- 


significant. 


23. It has been stated, that the governor at this time was 
John, Earl of Dunmore, a native and peer of Scotland, who 
once sat in the British house of Lords. Among the manifold 
errors of the British government in their policy towards Vir- 
ginia, was that of not discerning that soon without a cessation 
or relaxation of their principles, a degree of complacency at 
least, might have effected much on the public mind, by the 
choice of such a governor, as Botetourt had been, in suavity and 
frankness of manner, in exemplary virtue, and a warm patron- 
age of learning and religion. But Dunmore generally prefer- 
ring the crooked path, possessed not the genius to conceive, nor 
temper to seek the plain and direct way, which nature opens to 
the human heart, through those cheap courtesies, which were in 
the power of the vicegerent, the fountain of honor to be 
bestowed. On his translation from the government of New 
York to that of Virginia, he was accompanied by Edward Foy, 
as his confidential inmate, counsellor and private secretary. 
This gentleman exacted for his civil talents the homage due 
to his military merit as a captain of artillery at the battle of 
Minden in Germany. The consequence was that the impervi- 
ousness of the army officers was added to the arrogace of a 
pedant and cynick. 


The only two offices of value, to which Dunmore could per- 
manently appoint were the clerkships of the council and of the 
house of burgesses. In the appointment to every other of mo- 
ment, he was controulable by the advice of the council, or was 
the mere organ of recommendation to the pleasure of his royal 
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master. For the clergy of the Church of England, he had no 
other allurement, than the employment of his interest with the 
bishop of London (to whose diocese Virginia belonged), for 
a single commissaryship with an annual salary of an hundred 
pounds sterling: a vacancy occurring not much oftener than 
once in the usual term of life, and generally conferred on some 
minister whose mind, activity and persuasiveness were small, 
while his affectation of dignity, was every thing. 


Dunmore flattered himself that the devotion of the people to 
the mother country, would supply the defect of patronage; but 
he forgot that a high sense of personal independence was uni- 
versal. A governor, who could withstand a popular current 
must possess more than ordinary qualifications. But of those 
which shed a beam of false lustre, and certainly of those of an 
exalted kind, Dunmore was wholly destitute. In stature he 
was low; and though muscular and healthful he bore on his 
head hoary symptoms of probably a greater age, than he had 
reached. To external accomplishment he pretended not; and 
his manners and sentiments did not surpass substantial bar- 
barism; a barbarism, which was not palliated by a particle of 
native genius, nor regulated by one ingredient of religion. His 
propensities were coarse and depraved. 

But it must be confessed, that probably no British Vice- 
gerent, not Botetourt himself, had he been on earth, could 
have gained ten revolters from their country’s cause. 


END OF THE INTRODUCTION 
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LITTLE KNOWN AND UNFREQUENTED 
HAUNTS OF WASHINGTON 





By Francis Lee Thurman 





Writers and biographers of Washington are very prolific in 
their research and endeavors, and have omitted very little that 
happened to him. In fact, many things told of him are more 
apocryphal than real, or probable. But all of them, in some 
unaccountable way, have overlooked, or omitted, several of his 
favorite haunts where he loved to visit his relatives and kin. 

George Washington, as everybody knows, was born in West- 
moreland County, Virginia, the son of Augustine Washington 
and Mary Ball. When he was christened, his aunt, Mildred 
Washington, stood sponsor for him as god-mother, and he was 
always very fond of her. Mildred Washington married Roger 
Gregory, and among the issue of this marriage were three 
daughters who married, respectively, Reuben, John and Fran- 
cis Thornton. Francis Thornton married Frances Gregory, 
and among their offspring were John, William and Mary Thorn- 
ton (for whom Mary’s Rock was named), all cousins of George 
Washington, through their grandmother. 

Francis Thornton was rich in lands, and among his vast hold- 
ings was a grant for many thousand acres (some say 40,000) 
of the beautiful F. T. Valley (Frank Thornton Valley), lying 
just at the foot of the Blue Ridge Mountains, extending from 
the present village of Sperryville to the lands of Capt. Henry 
Harford Quaintance, of Hughes River, known as “Hughes’ 
Bottoms”, just where the present lines of Madison, Culpeper 
and Rappahannock Counties meet. This valley is about ten 
miles long and is as rich and productive and happily situated as 
that “Happy Valley” spoken of in Rasselas. It is phenominally 
clothed in luxuriant blue grass like an oasis in a desert of 
grassless aridity. 

Francis Thornton obtained a royal grant for this princely do- 
main, and the country around Fredericksburg being infested at 
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that time with malaria-bearing mosquitos, he determined to 
build houses for the three of his children who wished to escape 
that miasma, and were willing to “trek” to the mountains. 
William is called the progenitor of the mountain Thorntons, 
but he deserves that title no more than John. It was a consid- 
erable journey from Fredericksburg to his holdings in this 
valley in that primeval and roadless day, but about 1740, a 
caravan of ox-carts and horses went from there to the F. T. 
Valley, and carried such materials as were necessary to build 
two mansions out in the more or less trackless forests. Of 
course, timber, stone and lime were obtainable on the grant. 
They brought many slaves and carpenters, blacksmiths and 
stone masons, glass and nails, and builded “Montpelier”, a 
magnificent building in any country, but a palace in the wilder- 
ness where only the crudest log cabins obtained for the squat- 
ter hunters. 


Francis Thornton built “Montpelier” for his son, William, 
and about this same time he built “Thornton Hill” for his 
son, John. “Montpelier” was built on an elevated hillock in 
the middle of this vast estate, and “Thornton Hill” at the ex- 
treme northern end between Woodville and Sperryville. “‘Mont- 
pelier” was built of native stones, and is one hundred and ten 
feet long and thirty-six feet wide, being three stories high on 
what was formerly its front side facing the east, and two stories 
on the west side facing the Blue Ridge, which, owing to the 
shifting of the roads through the valley, is now the front. It 
was stuccoed over the stones and marked off in blocks. The 
old front has eight Doric, or Tuscan, columns extending the 
entire length of the house and its tremendous portico. The 
interior has beautiful panelings and mantels. It would be a 
large palace anywhere, but a very phenomenal building in such 
a wilderness. Here lived William Thornton and his descend- 
ants, all cousins of George Washington, and here he visited fre- 
quently. 

Tradition says, that when Louis Philippe was an exile in 
America, Dr. Philip Thornton’s French wife entertained him 
here, and it is a very probable tradition since it is known posi- 
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tively that he lived a while in Douglaston, Long Island, and 
in Kentucky, and there is no reason why he should not have 
stayed here. 


As stated above, about this time, and perhaps contemporary 
with the building of “Montpelier”, “Thornton Hill” was con- 
structed. It is now the home of the Hon. William Fletcher, 
a member of the Corporation Commission of Virginia, whic 
takes pride in its history and preservation. John Thornton 
married his cousin, Jane Washington, daughter of Augustine 
Washington and niece of General George Washington. It is 
a beautiful house and beautifully preserved. It is not built of 
stone like “Montpelier”, but is a very substantially structured 
frame building brick-knobbed throughout under the weather- 
boarding. Two rooms are shown you, preserved with rever- 
ential care, as the two most intimately connected with Wash- 
ington’s many visits, the parlor, or sitting room, and the room 
above it in which he always slept. The bed room has a ceiling 
which is arched over with brick and plastered over that. It 
is the only one of its kind the author has ever seen. 


In addition to these great mansions, Mary inherited as her 
portion of this grant, a magnificent estate lying at the foot of 
“The Old Rag”, a jagged spur of the Blue Ridge now lying 
and being in the County of Madison but then in Orange, or 
Culpeper. Here she also built a magnificent home after her 
marriage to Col. William Champe, which she called “Champe- 
plain”, but its history has long since been forgotten, and it 
has been known for generations as Champlain (Shamplain). 
Here George Washington was being entertained one Christmas 
night after he had become the greatest man in America. The 
house was lit from cellar to garret with myriads of tallow 
candles, and the hickory logs were piled high in the huge fire- 
places. Through a mystery that remains still a mystery, it 
caught fire and was burned to the ground, and George barely 
escaped with his breeches. He mounted Buckskin his favorite 
horse and rode over to “Montpelier” about five miles away. 
There, and at “Thornton Hill”, he spent the rest of the Christ- 
mas holidays with his cousins and niece. 
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These rich and haughty Thorntons lived lives of simple but 
luxuriant plenty in this retired wilderness away from the 
“madding crowd”, but surrounded by an independence that 
a knight might have envied. Nothing pleased George Wash- 
ington more than to steal away where he could retire “unher- 
alded and unsung” to the peace and quiet of this happy valley, 
and like Jefferson at Poplar Forest, get away from the nui- 
sance of his greatness. 


A very beautiful and remarkable romance hangs over “Mont- 
pelier”. Here lived Dr. Philip Thornton, the son of Wil- 
liam, who fell heir to this estate. He was a member of the 
Virginia Legislature, and attended the play on the night of the 
burning of the theatre in Richmond in December, 1811, where 
more of the aristocracy of Virginia were destroyed than in any 
other disaster in history. Even the Governor of Virginia was 
burned to death. When he realized the theatre was on fire, 
Dr. Thornton rushed to a window and found his exit estopped 
by a frantic French girl who, in her desperation, had torn down 
her beautiful hair which was so long it reached the floor. In 
some way he broke the window, and winding his hands in the 
ends of her hair, lowered her from the window where she was 
rescued by the people outside. He then followed himself and, 
of course, the inevitable happened. But the inevitable was by 
no means the line of least resistance, for she told him that she 
would marry him if he wished it, and would make him a loyal 
and faithful wife, but that her heart was in the grave with 
Alfred Madison, a brother of the President. He was much 
in love with her, and knowing he had no other rival than a dead 
one, he married her and brought her to “Montpelier” where she 
reigned as queen of her domestic domain for many, many 
years. Her name was Caroline Homassel, a French girl of 
noble lineage, from Philadelphia, temporarily residing in Rich- 
mond. 

“Montpelier” and “Thornton Hill”, these old haunts of 
Washington, are still standing in good preservation, and from 
their apparent solidarity, bid fair to be there for another hun- 
dred and seventy-five years. 
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NOTES ON ILLUSTRATIONS 





Note 1.—‘Montpelier”, built by Francis Thornton for his son, Wm. 
Thornton, and inherited from him by Dr. Philip Thornton. Francis 
Thornton married Frances Gregory, whose mother was Mildred Wash- 
ington, the aunt and godmother of General George Washington. This 
was one of the haunts of Washington when he visited his cousins, but 
has not been mentioned in any of the articles about him. This house 
was built about 1840 of native stone and stuccoed. Tradition says that 
Louis Phillipe was entertained here during his exile. The view shown 
was formerly the front of the house but is now the rear, owing to 
change of roads and approach. It is 110 feet long and 36 feet wide— 
three stories on one side and two on the other. 


Note 2.—“Thornton Hill”, now the home of Wm. Fletcher, member 
of the Corporation Commission of Virginia. Built about 1740 by Fran- 
cis Thornton for his son, John, who married Jane Washington, niece 
of General George Washington. The room he usually occupied as a 
bedroom when on a visit here is still preserved with reverential care. 
This house and “Montpelier” were in the center of magnificent estates, 
as well as “Champlain”, owned by Col. Wm. Champe, who married Mary 
Thornton, a sister of William and John, and likewise, a cousin of George 
Washington. He visited all three of these places frequently. 


Note 3.—Bedroom at “Thornton Hill” occupied on many occasions 
by George Washington when visiting his niece and cousin. The ceiling 
is built of brick, curved and plastered; the walls are also brick, knobbed 
and sound-proof. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE CHARLES CITY 
COUNTY RECORDS, (1655-1666) 


(Continued ) 





(Contributed by Robert Armistead Stewart) 





A PATIENT GRISELDA OF CHARLES City CouNTY 


This is the story of a Patient Griselda, who, her patience 
finally exhausted, made appeal* to the chivalrous Governor Sir 
William Berkeley, whose “Lost Lady”} had recently met with 
more or less favor on the London boards. 

“To the Right Honourable Sir William Berkeley 

“ * * the unfortunate and deplorable wife of Capt. Francis 
Grey hath now lived in the Honble Estate of wedlock with her 
said husband & hath brought him a considerable estate of which 
he was destitute & hath brought him six children whereof three 
are married. In all which tyme of 24 yeares your peticoner 
hath not failed in the least requisite in a Loveing & obedient 
wife but hath diligently served him with all possible care paines 
love loyalty & true obedience for the proofe whereof your 
peticoner referreth herselfe to the Report of all good people 
& neighbours, whether they be rich or poore who hath been eye 
witnesses thereof, not fearing but they will speake the truth 
notwithstanding their great engagements to him as a merchant 
(of whom they stand in feare) may Bias some of them. 





* Charles City County Record Bock, 1665-1666, p. 576. 


+On January 19, 1660/61, Samuel Pepys went to the theatre “where 
I saw ‘The Lost Lady’, which do not please me much. Here I was 
troubled to be seen by four of our office clerkes, which sat in the half 
crowne box, and I in the Is. 6d.” 

On January 28, he wrote: “I went to Mr. Crewe’s and then to the 
Theatre, where I saw ‘The Lost Lady’, which do now please me better 
than before; and here I sitting behind in a dark place a lady spit back- 
ward upon me by mistake not seeing me; but after seeing her to be a 
very pretty lady, I was not troubled at all.” 
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“But so it is may it please your Honour, that the said Capt 
Grey hath for many yeares most egregiously abused your 
peticoner by private & unspeakable devices, by the worst of 
words, by desperate & unmercifull blows & by Cutting her 
eares & keeping her under the quality of a most contemptible 
slave in the hands of an imperious tyrant, not permitting her 
to come neere his table, no not a sabbath day, nor to eat of 
what remained when he had donne. 

“But your distressed peticoner who did ever seeke his hon- 
our & preferment was resolved to smother & conceale the 
miserye of her unhappy life, she hath hitherto beene silent, 
hoping to reclayme him by submission to his humour, & the 
rather, for that not onely well natured heathens, but even the 
most brute & savage, & therefore much more all Christian law- 
makers have thought it needlesse to prescribe rules & laws how 
men should use their wives there being so glorious a compari- 
son between Christ & his Church figured in matrimony that 
the divell might be thought to want cunning to persuade the 
worst of men to abuse a Loveing & obedient wife. 

“But the said Capt Grey, about tenn weekes since notwith- 
standing your aged peticoner wrought hard in the ground or 
did any thing that may proffit or please her said husband, 
broke out into a continued notice, whereas formerly his hate 
did predominate but at certeine tymes. 

“And in the first place he posted your peticoner at West- 
over Court that none should give her creditt at their perill, re- 
fuseing to pay a poore man a hhd of tobbo that your peticoner 
had receved provicons for, it being for a reliefe of a sick man 
that your peticoner tended & for which the said Capt Grey was 
allowed two thousand five hundred pds of tobbo for & yet re- 
fused to pay 350 that was spent in poultry &c. 

“Secondly as he had often donne so now againe he locked 
up the very bread from your peticoner & not onely so, but 
refused to give her any at her earnest request to avoyd fam- 
ishing by hunger, but haveing forewarned all not to give her 
creditt did at last Command her out of his house, & to be gonne 
out of his sight, to which your peticoner was forced to submitt, 
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since which tyme she hath beene releived by her children, with- 
out whose helpe she must have beged or starved, he utterly re- 
fuseing to give her any sustenance, although your peticoner 
besought him with tears upon her knees before diverse wit- 
nesses, but did sharply threaten his children for releiveing her. 

“But about 3 dayes agoe your peticoner had notice that it 
was his pleasure she should come home, whereupon she pre- 
vailed with the churchwarden to goe with her, but when she 
came home her said husband gave her not one bitt of bread or 
any other sustinance but water, notwithstanding she was taken 
sick of feaver, & when her children would have relieved her 
he would not suffer them, & told your peticoner that she should 
not goe to complayne, for he would bind her with a rope to a 
post in the tobbo house where she should live like a hogg so 
that she was forced to make an escape privately by the helpe 
of her 3 sonnes who can depose the truth of this whole peticon. 

“Now seeing it hath pleased God to put us under your Hon- 
ours Christian & happy government who is a knowne releiver 
of the distressed, she most humbly imploreth your Honour 
that Course may be forthwith taken, that she may either live 
with her said husband in the quality of his wife or that she 
may have manteynance according to his estate & that her life 
may be secured which upon her oath is in danger.” 





Sir William, touched, dispatched her petition to the Court 
of Charles City County, which included the Worshipful Fran- 
cis Grey, with these injunctions: 

“The Commissioners of Charles Citty County are desired to 
enquire into the barbarous usage of Mr ffrancis Grey towards 
his wife And to give her all redresse possible for the present 
And a security & mainteynance for the future 

William Berkeley 


“James City ye first Augst 1665.” 


The communication was recorded on August 18, when the 
Court, with Capt. Grey discreetly and decently absent, fell in 
with his Excellency’s suggestion (p. 569) : 
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“Upon serious examinacon of the Complt of Mrs Grace 
Grey agst her husband Capt Francis Grey, for severall mis- 
usages of her & denyall of wonted food & rayment according 
to her quality, the Court finding by severall evidences, the truth 
of most part of the Complaint have (in pursuance of the Com- 
mand of the Honble Governour & Councell) ordered appoynted 
& decreed, that the said Mrs Grace Grey may have liberty to 
recede to, & abide in any other place to prevent the violence 
of her said husband, And that the said Capt Grey shall afford, 
pay & allow to & for the use & accomodacon of his said wife 
(for her dyet & habit) the sum of three thousand pds of tobbo 
& Cask per annum, dureing the time of their disagreement, as 
also one servant to wayt & attend her (together with manteyn- 
ance of corne for that servant) untill they shal reconcile & re- 
unite. The proporcon being conceived by this Court to be 
equally answerable to their port & quality & that security be 
given by the said Capt Grey at or before the next Court for 
performance of this order in case of the continuance of their 
disagreement till that tyme.” 

Touching the sequal to this domestic tragedy the records 
are silent. Of the three ministering daughters of Mrs. Grace 
Grey one became the wife of Thomas Mudgett, whose pre- 
ceding wife, Ellinor, was buried at Martin Brandon, March 15, 
1660/1661. 


Another daughter, Elizabeth Grey, was the beneficiary of 
the will of Selby Sparrow to the extent of a prayer book and 
a “Dubertis”. This may have been the stock and store of Spar- 
row’s library. And doubtless more than one country gentle- 
man of the period contented himself with even less. Declares 
an historian of repute with reference to the England of the 
closing years of the seventeenth century: “An esquire passed 
among his neighbors for a great scholar if Hudibras and 
Baker’s Chronicles, Tarleton’s Jests and the Seven Champions 
of Christendom lay in his hall window, among the fishing rods 
and fowling pieces. As for the lady of the manor and her 
daughters their store generally consisted of a prayer book and 
a receipt book.” 
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Of the estate of this same Selby Sparrow Mrs. Grace Grey 
presented the following modest inventory (p. 491): “Two 
paire of old Lockaren sheetes one of which he was buried in 
& the rest were torn & three old handkerchiefs which was 
used about his buriall, three old napkins, 1 gold cupp, penny 
Nuttmeg grater’, and several other articles of no greater 
worth. 


A PorTION OF THE ESTATE OF A CHARLES City CouNTY 
JUSTICE OF THE PEACE 


A schedule of certaine goods chattells & estate made over & 
uncondiconally sold by deed indented bearing date w™ these 
pnts by M* John Cogan unto Capt Robt Wynne for the use 
& behalfe of the Court of Charles Citty Com for surety for the 
estate & free educacon of the Orphans of Capt Rich* Tye dect 
the 20 day 9»** 1663 vidzt [p. 429]: 


£sd 
7 gunns fixed & unfixed att 03.00.00 
3 pistolls & hanger 00.17.06 
1 Round table 4 lether chaires 01.10.00 
12 Joyntstools, 1 Couch 00.17.00 
1 bedstead wt" Bed bolster pillow & Rugg 
2 Curteines & halfe Valleince 05.00.00 


7 p(ai)re dowlisse sheets 5 p(ai)re canvas sheets 05.05.00 
1 diaper table cloth, cubbord cloth & 5 napkins 1 
holl (an)d table cloth & 12 napkins 1 course 


table cloth & 6 napkins 05.12.00 
sute of linnen curteines & valleinces 01.05.00 
1 feather bed bolster pillor & Rugg w bedstead & 

opelnano curtene & vallences 06.10.00 
Cort Cubbord, 1 old fashioned chayre 
1 long table & Carpett, 3 sute of Armour 27.16.06 


1 small p(ai)re Iron dogs, a p(ar)cell of books 
1 silver winecupp, 4 silver spoones 

82 lb pewter, 3 Iron pots, 2 potracks 

4 spitts 2 dripping panns 
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1 old steele mill, 2 brass kettles 
2 horses w™ saddles & applences 
2 mares 
Emmanuell & Dorothy negr durant vita 
3 negr boys 1 negr girle 
The plantacon at M(er)chts hope & applences 
45 head of cattle oxen cowes heyfers & steeres 
of at least 3 y™* old estimated one w™ another 


at 4' 5* O# 


149 


09.18.08 
26.00.00 
50.00.00 
40.00.00 
35.00.00 
25.00.00 


280.00.00 


403.11.08 
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“PURTON” 





Contributed by 
Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., University of Virginia 





Among the older counties of Virginia none is of greater 
interest in respect to its names than Gloucester. The names 
of its parishes and estates, like that of the county itself, re- 
flect the origins and associations of its earliest inhabitants. 
Purton, in old Petsworth Parish, is typical of this. 


In an article entitled “Purtan, the Site of Werecomico,” 
published in a recent issue of the Magazine’, Mr. Arthur Gray 
makes an excellent case for Purtan? as the site of Powhatan’s 
residence. The writer further states that the name “Purton” 
is simply a corruption of “Powhatan.” This is a piece of false 
etymology natural under the circumstances. To the knowledge 
of the present writer the name of Purton was spelled precisely 
as here written for approximately five centuries.? Like some 
of the early owners of the place—the Bernards, the Berkeleys 
and the Smiths—the name of Purton came from old Glouces- 
tershire in England. 


The old manuscripts of the Berkeley family of England and 
Virginia contain frequent allusions to both the old and the new 
Purton. The original Purton was held by the Berkeleys of 
Berkeley Castle, Gloucestershire, as early as 1281. John Smith 
of Nybley, writing of Lord Maurice Berkeley, who was killed 
at “Kenellworth” in 1281, says in part :* 





1 Vol. XLII, No. 2, Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. 

2 There is some confusion in the records between Purton and Old 
Purton. If it was New Purton which belonged to Edmund Berkeley 
IV of Barn Elms in 1757, he may have been the builder of the house 
at Purton. 

3 John Smyth of Nybley, who was an eminent authority on the 
ancient spelling of English names, in 1607 found it so spelled in 
ancient documents in the muniment room at Berkeley Castle. 

4See Berkeley Mss., v. 3, History of the Hundred of Berkeley, 
by John Smyth of Nybley, edited by Sir John MacLean. 
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‘. with his honor and Barony hee left to Thomas 
his eldest son the Manors of Berkeley and of Wotton, 
Came, Cowley, Hurst, Hineton, Alkington and Slimbridge 
and the Manor of Wendon in the County of Essex, 
and Bixe, Stokenchurch and Kilesham in the County of Oxen. 
and divers lands in Purton,> Acton, Teveleford and 
Chartelege Death and birth hapneth to this lord on 
St. Ambrose day the fourth of Aprille, Anno. 1281 ...... 
hee was a lord that would make way for his will, which was 
often the rule whereby he walked; breake hee might, bend 
hee would not.” 

The Gloucestershire Berkeleys were among the earliest set- 
tlers of Virginia. With some of them came John Smyth of 
Nybley,® who, at an advanced age in 1618, tried to found a 
“new Berkeley Hundred” on the James,’ before he returned 
to England. One branch of the family, the Berkeleys of Bev- 
erston® Castle (Glost’r), descendants of the Maurice previously 
mentioned, removed to Virginia and settled first in Gloucester 
and then in Middlesex. This family became known, by the 
name of their Middlesex seat, as the Berkeleys of Barn Elms. 

The will® of Colonel Edmund Berkeley II of Barn Elms, 
dated December 14, 1718 (after disposing of land in Middle- 
sex, King William and King and Queen counties), reads in 


part as follows: 

















5 This does not prove that old Purton was in Gloucestershire, but 
it is customary with Smith to mention the name of the county when 
it is other than Gloucester. 

6 This remarkable man, antiquary, genealogist and historian, who 
was steward of Berkeley Castle from 1599 to his death in 1639, was be- 
lieved by the late Dr. Lyon G. Tyler to be the ancestor of the “Smiths 
of Purton.” See William and Mary Quarterly, vol. 6, p. 135. See also 
vol. 5, p. 41. 

7 Berkeley, on the James, later became the home of the Harrisons. 
President Harrison was born there. 

8 See Dictionary of American Biography for life of first of the 
family in Virginia. Sir John Berkeley of Beverston Castle, founder 
of first iron works in America, was the grandfather of Edmund 
Berkeley I of Gloucester and Barn Elms. 

9The original will is now in the possession of Francis Lewis 
Berkeley, Esq., of the University of Virginia. 
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“Item; I give unto my son Lewis one tract of land in Gloc. 
Co., bought of Barnard, in the same manner as afores’d.’’?° 

Lewis Berkeley died before reaching maturity, and left the 
“land bought of Barnard” to his elder brother, Edmund. In 
the Marriage Settlement of this Edmund on his son, Edmund 
Berkeley IV of Barn Elms, we read: 

“I promise to give to my son, Edmund Berkeley, in case 
he should marry Miss Judith RandolphY ...... my tract 
of land called Purton, in the County of Gloster.” 

Mr. Gray is doubtless correct in assuming that the Bernards 
named Petsworth Parish for Petsworth in Buckinghamshire. 
The Berkeleys, whose old home in England was on the Severn 
River in Gloucestershire, are generally credited with the naming 
the Virginia county and the Severn River. But despite the 
ancient Berkeley ownership of the English Purton, the Ber- 
nards were very likely responsible for the name of the Vir- 
ginia Purton. They were the earlier owners, and they, too, 
had roots in old Gloucestershire. 





10 Copied from the original in the possession of Francis Lewis 
Berkeley, Esq., of the University of Virginia. 

11 The marriage took place on November 5, 1757. The settlement 
was witnessed by John Page. 
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CAPT. THOMAS CARTER, JR., of “BARFORD” 
LANCASTER COUNTY, VIRGINIA 





The old Prayer Book (a folio printed in 1662) of Captain 
Thomas Carter, Sr., of “Barford”, Lancaster County, Vir- 
ginia, and his wife, Catherine Dale Carter, records the birth 
of their second son as follows: 


“Thomas son of Thomas was Born on ye 4" day of June 
1672 between 3 & 4 aclocke in ye Morn and was Baptz* att 
ye new Church Augt 5". Capt John Lee, M* Th: Hayne ye 
Lady Ann Skipworth & Eliz Dale god parents.” 


Thomas Carter, Jr.’s mother was the eldest daughter of 
Major Edward Dale, an officer under King Charles I., who 
came to Lancaster County, Va., about 1650, where he imme- 
diately entered the official life of the colony, as clerk of the 
county, high sheriff, vestryman, member of the House of Bur- 
gesses, etc., which positions he continued to hold for the next 
forty years. Major Dale’s wife was Diana, daughter of Sir 
Henry Skipwith, of Prestwold, Leicestershire—one of the 
oldest families in England. 


Thomas Carter, Jr., married Arabella Williamson on August 
22, 1695, and died at “Barford”, his paternal home in the fall 
of 1733 (will probated Oct. 10, 1733), leaving eight surviving 
sons, whose descendants are scattered over a large part of the 
United States. For nearly forty years his name appears in 
the County records in connection with his own and other peo- 
ple’s business affairs. December 12, 1705, he took the oath 
as a Justice of the County Court in which office he continued 
until May 14, 1729, serving with such men as Col. Robert 
Carter, Capt. William Ball, Thomas Lee, Richard Chichester, 
and other prominent men of his native county. 

On April 7, 1711, he was commissioned by Governor Spots- 
wood as a captain in the County militia. The original com- 
mission, signed by the Governor and sealed with the lesser seal 
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of Queen Anne is now owned by his descendant, Dr. Joseph 
Lyon Miller, Thomas, W. Va. It reads as follows: 


By the Honourable Alexander Spotswood Esquire Her Maj** 
Lieutenant Governor and Commander in Chief of the Colony & 


Dominion of Virginia— 





To Thomas Carter Gent 


By virtue of the Power and Authority to me given by Her 
Majesty as Commander in Chief of this Colony I do hereby 
Constitute and Appoint you the said Thomas Carter to be a 
Captain of Her Majestys Militia in the County of Lancaster 
whereof Robert Carter Esquire is County Lieutenant. 

You are therefore Carefully & Diligently to discharge the 
Duty of a Captain by duly exercising and Discipling the Sol- 
diers under your Command and by seeing that they be pro- 
vided with Horses, Arms and Ammunition as the Law requires. 

And I do hereby Command them to obey you as their Cap- 
tain and you are to follow such orders and directions as you 
shall receive from Me, your County Lieutenant, or any other 
your Superior Officer according to the Rules and Discipline of 
War. 

Given under my hand and the Seal of the Colony 

Pendant at Williamsburgh this the seventh Day of April 

wax in the year of our Lord 1711 and in the IX Year 
seal. of the Reign of Her Majesty Queen Ann. 


A Spotswood. 


For a full account of Capt. Thomas Carter, his ancestry and 
descendants, see “Descendants of Capt. Thomas Carter of 
Barford, Lancaster County, Virginia”, by Joseph Lyon Miller, 
M. D., Richmond, 1912. We are indebted to Dr. Miller, now 
living at Thomas, W. Va., for the above reproduction of Capt. 
Carter’s Commission. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 





CORRECTION 


We wish to correct a statement appearing on page 42 of the January 
Magazine. Duke de Lauzun was not the same as Chevalier de la 


Luzersi 
On page 43 the name Meriweather should be Meriwether. 





GILBERT 


Information desired re parentage of the Samuel Gilbert, who mar- 
ried Fanny Roper, circa 1785-90, in Lee County, Va., with list of their 
children’s names. Did Fanny’s parents later settle near Russellville, 
Ky.? What were their names? 

Also information re parentage of Samuel Clarke of Virginia, who 
had children: Capt. Samuel, Keziah Kassandra, and Dicey. 

Keziah was born in 1815 and married a cousin, named Clarke, who 
died within two years. She then accompanied her brother, on his 
Ohio river boat, out to Missouri, where she married, secondly, in 1841, 
Samuel James Overton Tompkins, and had four daughters. 

Did Dicey marry a Mr. Collins, and was she the Mrs. Dicey Col- 
lins who was 86 years of age in 1896, and lived all alone on her land 
on Panther Creek in McDowell County, W. Va., in 1896? If Mrs. 
Collins left any descendants I would like to correspond with them 
re the Clarke family as Keziah (Clarke) Tompkins was my mother’s 
mother. 

(Mrs.) Anna Leland West, 
4422 N. E. 15th Ave., 
Portland, Ore. 





DAVIS 


Wanted—AIll possible information concerning the parentage of Cath- 
erine Davis, who married Com. Richard Taylor in King George 
County, Va., December, 1711. 

Mrs. Thos. R. Shelton, 
1282 National Road, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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MERIWETHER 


Meriwether, Nicholas, who was living in Greenwood, Abbeville 
County, S. C., in 1800. His father was Francis (b. 1717), who mar- 
ried Mary Lewis (b. Jan. 30, 1728), daughter of Zachary Lewis. Nich- 
olas is said to have married twice, first, to Martha Lewis, and then 
to Mary Beckley. He died ca. 1825. Wanted dates of birth and place 
of death of Francis and his wife, anything of children, especially 
Nicholas, his wives and children. 

Richard L. Brown, 
Reading Public Library, 
Reading, Pa. 





CASTLE, A FORTIFIED HOUSE 


In his “Tidewater Virginia” Paul Wilstach states that the word 
“Castle” meant a fortified house. This seems to hold true in the case 
of “Foster’s Castle”. Dr. Junius Claiborne Gregory, the former owner, 
stated that a circular opening in the center front, now filled in, had 
been an opening through which the occupants had shot at Indians. 
In a large front room in the second story on either side of the chim- 
ney which juts out into the room is an oblong opening about one foot 
wide and two high, plastered, but with no door. No one knows the 
purposes of these recesses and no one seems ever to have seen similar 
ones anywhere. 





BRENT 


I have been compiling a genealogical history of the Brent family 
that descended from Hugh Brent, who settled in Isle of Wight County 
in 1642; he later is found in Northumberland, and in 1654, Lancaster 
County. My work was gotten from a personal search of the original 
records of the counties of the Northern Neck of Virginia to 1800, and 
after that from family Bibles, diaries, letters, etc. I also have had 
access to several Bibles dating back to 1743. I have traced the num- 
erous lines to forty-five states of the U. S., and one province in Canada. 

I have also separated this line from the Maryland and “Woodstock” 
lines, and proven this by my research of the original records. 

This work will go to the printer about next July. Anyone interested 
in this family or its collateral branches is invited to correspond con- 
cerning any data I have, or any they have to offer. 

Chester H. Brent, 
512 E. Beverley St., 
Staunton, Va. 
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WASHINGTON SOCIETY OF ALEXANDRIA 


The Washington Society of Alexandria is now publishing a four 
page quarterly called the Journal of the Washington Society of Alex- 
andria to record its aims and purposes and to publish interesting his- 
torical items about the great man in whose honor it was organized, 
in January, 1800, and whose name it bears. 

The officers of the Society who are sponsoring the publication are 
William Buckner McGroarty, president emeritus; John B. Gordon, 
president; Charles H. Callahan and Hon. Howard W. Smith, vice- 
presidents; Rev. Dr. William Jackson Morton, chaplain, and William 
Lindsay Norford, secretary. 

The Journal, while primarily published for the information of its 
members, more especially those residing outside of the state of Vir- 
ginia, will be welcomed, we are sure, by all who share with its spon- 
sors a veneration for the name and fame of Washington. 





BISHOP MADISON’S SONS 


Miss Mary F. Goodwin, historiographer of the Diocese of Southern 
Virginia, who has done much research work in connection with the 
Williamsburg Restoration, has sent me several most valuable and in- 
teresting references anent my query in your January issue regarding 
the two sons of Bishop James Madison who were listed as students 
at the College of William and Mary. William in 1776-81 and John in 
1803, but whose names do not appear in any of Bishop Madison’s 
published biographies. 

In a letter written from Williamsburg on July 11, 1781, by Judge 
St. George Tucker to his wife, who was then refugeeing at “Bizarc:” 
across the Appomattox river from Farmville, he refers to the recent 
occupation of Williamsburg by the British and states that “they re- 
mained here for some days, and with them pestilence and {famine 
took root, and poverty brought up the rear. Our friend Madison and 
his lady (they have lost their son) were turned out of their house to 
make room for Lord Cornwallis. Happily the College afforded them 
an asylum.” This son was undoubtedly the William Madison who 
was listed as a student at the college from 1776 to 1781 and whose 
death occurred in the latter year. This letter from Judge Tucker is 
quoted by Chas. W. Coleman, Jr., in his article entitled “The Southern 
Campaign” in the Magazine of American History, Vol. VII, p. 207. 

In the Madison Papers in the Library of Congress, Vol. XIII, p. 
49, f. 15501, there is a letter from Bishop Madison, written from Wil- 
liamsburg in March, 1782, to his young cousin, James Marison, in 
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which he tells of his return to the college, and of the birth of another 
son during the preceding winter. This was undoubtedly his second 
son, James Catesby Madison. 

In Vol. I of the Journal of John J. Ambler, which is now owned by 
Jaquelin Ambler, Esq., of “The Lodge”, Amherst, Va., and very little 
of which has ever appeared in print, he refers to the three younger 
children of Bishop Madison as follows: 

“Bishop Madison had three children, Catesby, Susan and John. 
Catesby studied medicine and settled in Fincastle, Virginia. Susan 
married Robert G. Scott from the state of Georgia, who was living 
in Williamsburg whilst I was at college in 1816. John Madison the 
youngest was a very clever fellow and had a very enterprising turn. 
After he finished his education he insisted upon traveling that he 
might see the world. Contrary to the wishes of his whole family he 
embarked at Norfolk for Europe, and neither he nor the ship in which 
he sailed has ever been heard of.” 

Thus the careers of both William and John Madison were cut short 
during their early manhood, the latter in a most tragic manner. 

John J. Ambler was quite intimate with the Madison family as a 
boy and spent much of his time with them during the last few years 
of the Bishop’s life. His journal covers an interval of some twenty- 
five years and its publication in full would prove a valuable addition 
to the literature of this period. 

Stewart M. Woodward, 
Richmond, Va. 





INFORMATION WANTED 


Duncan (Duncun)—Information wanted as to parentage or further 
ancestry of Robert Duncan, born about 1715, probably in Prince Wil- 
liam or Fauquier Counties, Va., who died in St. Mark’s Parish, Cul- 
peper County, Va., in 1793. Who was his wife, Ann? 


Pope—Information wanted as to parentage or further ancestry of 
Thomas Pope, born about 1740, probably in Prince William or West- 
moreland Counties, Va. He was of Hamilton Parish, Fauquier County, 
in 1769, and was in the Virginia Navy in the Revolution. He mar- 
ried Ann Duncan, daughter of Robert Duncan (though family tra- 
dition is that her name was Phylis Ann Bland). As he had a son, 
Humphrey, it is thought he was of the “Humphrey Pope” family of 
Westmoreland County. He settled in Kentucky in 1783 and died in 
Garrard County in 1821, wife Ann surviving. 

Clopton—of Jane Clopton, born about 1775, Richmond or vicinity, 
who married James McDougald about 1800; his identity also. 
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Richardson—John Richardson, born about 1722 and his wife Abi- 
gail, born 1737, who were residents of Richmond in 1782 as per cen- 
sus. Had sons, Capt. George (1761-1805) and William. 

G. E. Bangs, 
First National Bank, Chicago, III. 





CORRIGENDA 
Malvern Hills and Edgemont, Pages 74-91 


The following corrections should be made in this article: 

Page 75, line 10: instead of “Richard Cocke?”, read Richard Cocke?”. 

Page 75, line 26: instead of “Covke”, read “Cocke”. 

Page 76, line 28: instead of “is”, read “His”. 

Page 79, line 7: instead of “Natural”, read “Nataral”. 

Page 80, line 6: instead of “Notwithsanding”, read “Notwithstand- 
ing”. 

Page 80, line 35: instead of “ald”, read “old”. 

Page 83, line 11: instead of “dining-rom”, read “dining-room”. 

Page 83, line 31: instead of “elected”, read “erected”. 

Page 85, paragraph beginning “Sarah Perrin”, etc., is out of place; 
it is conclusion of footnote at bottom of page. 

Page 85, footnote: Martha Cox was sister (not daughter) of Ste- 
phen Cox. 

Page 86, line 34: instead of “(1638 in”, read “1638 (in”. 

Page 87, line 23: instead of “Statesdon”, read “Stotesdon”. 

Page 87, line 47: instead of “kinswomen”, read “kinswoman”. 

Page 88, line 2: instead of “Orgent”, read “Argent”. 

Page 89, line 8: instead of “was was”, read “who was”. 

Finally in legend under picture of Edgemont insert “said to have 
been” before the word “designed”’. 





WILLIAM ROBINSON 


Commissary William Robinson died in King and Queen County, Va., 
January 5, 1768. What were the names of his wife and their children? 


C. W. Robinson, 
2606 Garfield St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





SAMUEL H. YONGE 


We announce with sorrow the death of Samuel H. 
Yonge, a Vice-President of this Society, which occurred 
on March 11, 1935, at Edenton, N. C. 
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GENEALOGY 





NEW LIGHT ON THE ANCESTRY OF SIDNEY LANIER 





By Lena E. Jackson and Aubrey Starke 


Sidney Lanier himself believed that his poetic and musical gifts were 
an inheritance from remote ancestors, court musicians of Tudor and 
Stuart kings, and his biographers have been fond of accounting, as he 
himself did, for his remarkable talents. Though it is not yet possible 
to prove his descent from the Laniers of the English court, it seems 
worthwhile to establish—as has not been done before—his correct line 
of descent from John Lanier, who died in Prince George County, Vir- 
ginia, in 1719. 

Lanier was keenly interested in the Lanier genealogy, and wrote for 
his distant cousin, J. F. D. Lanier, the New York banker, a letter on 
the subject (dated July 6, 1877) which was published as an appendix 
to J. F. D. Lanier’s privately printed autobiography.! In that letter he 
gave a “family tree” that begins with John Washington, the grand- 
father [sic.] of George Washington. John Washington’s daughter, 
Elizabeth, is shown married to a Thomas Lanier, and their children are 
named Richard, Thomas, James, Elizabeth and Sampson. The children 
of Sampson Lanier by his wife Elizabeth Chamberlain, are listed as 
Lewis, Buckner, Burwell, Winifred, Nancy and Rebecca. The line of 
descent is not traced further, but Lanier wrote in this letter to his 
cousin: “[Sampson’s] two sons, Lewis and Buckner, were the heads of 
our respective families: Lewis of yours, and Buckner of mine.”? 

Lanier is said to have written for this same cousin a second letter 
on the subject, which was privately printed in 1879.3 No copy of this 
second letter has been seen by the writers of this article, but it is sum- 
marized by Dr. Edwin Mims in his biography of the poet.4 Dr. Mims 





1 Sketch of the Life of J. F. D. Lanier, Second Edition. [New York], 
1888. Pp. 75-87. 

2 Op. cit., p. 83. 

3 In the bibliography appended to Dr. Morgan Callaway’s Select Poems 
of Sidney Lanier (New York, 1895), there is listed under “Uncollected 
Prose Pieces”, p. 88: “LETTER TO MR. J. F. D. LANIER, a banker 
of New York, giving an account of the Laniers in Europe and of their 
coming to America: privately printed, Baltimore, April 2, 1879, pp. 17.” 


4 Sidney Lanier. New York, 1905. Pp. 10-12. 
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was familiar with other family documents and traditions on the Lanier 
genealogy, and he was careful to state' that “Lanier’s hope and be- 
lief that the family would some day be able to fill the intervals sat- 
isfactorily connecting [themselves] with the musicians of the court have 
not been realized.” Dr. Mims also rejected the tradition—disproved by 
M. D. Conway—connecting the Laniers with the immediate family of 
George Washington, but seems to have accepted the tradition of descent 
from a Thomas Lanier. His statement that has proved most helpful 
to the present writers is that “The branch of the Lanier family with 
which Sidney was connected, moved from Virginia into Rockingham 
County, N. C. Sampson Lanier was a well-to-do farmer .... Sev- 
eral of his sons went to the newer States of Georgia and Alabama. Of 
these was Sterling Lanier, the grandfather of the poet .... ” 


This statement has, however, been ignored by most later writers on the 
Lanier genealogy, who accept Lanier’s own statement that he was de- 
scended from Buckner Lanier as meaning that his great-grandfather 
was Buckner. Mr. Henry Wysham Lanier, the poet’s son, has himself 
published® the line of descent as: (1) John Lanier, the emigrant (1633- 
1719); (2) Sampson Lanier, m. Elizabeth Washington, daughter of 
Richard Washington; (3) Sampson Lanier, m. Elizabeth Chamberlain ; 
(4) Buckner Lanier, m. Rebecca Williamson; (5) Sterling Lanier, m. 
Sarah Fulwood; (6) Robert Sampson Lanier, m. Mary Anderson; (7) 
Sidney Lanier. Except that the name of the first American Lanier and 
that the Washington alliance are correctly stated, this line of descent 
is substantially that given by Sidney Lanier himself. 


Early generations of Laniers and Washingtons have been correctly 
listed in other articles published in recent years. Mr. Atwood Violett, 
a Lanier descendant, has shown? that Sampson Lanier, son of John 
Lanier, caller the emigrant, married Elizabeth, daughter of Richard 
Washington of Surry County, the son of John Washington of Surry 
County (by his wife, Mary [Flood]-Blunt-Ford) who was a first cousin 
of Colonel John Washington, the greatgrandfather of George Washing- 
ton. From John Washington of Surry County the genealogy of Sidney 
Lanier may of course be extended as far back as that of George Wash- 
ington. 

A long account of the Laniers, based on the report of Thomas 
Forsythe Nelson on which Mr. Atwood Violett’s article was also based, 
was published in Tyler’s Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Maga- 





5 Op. cit., p. 12. 

6 The Abridged Compendium of American Genealogy. New York, 
1916. Vol. I, p. 193. 

7 The New York Genealogical and Biographical Record, XLVII, 60- 
68 (January, 1916). 
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sine in 1921.8 In it early English Laniers were named, their relation 
to each other established, and the generations of John, the emigrant, 
and his son, Sampson, were discussed in detail. The line of Sidney 
Lanier the poet was not given, though it was shown that Sidney Lanier’s 
grandfather Sterling Lanier could not have been the son of Buckner, 
son of Sampson and Elizabeth Chamberlain Lanier. The will of Buck- 
ner Lanier, proved December 5, 1811, in Sussex County, Virginia, does 
not name a son Sterling. 

It is now possible, on the basis of recent discoveries, to prove not 
merely that Sterling Lanier was not the son of Buckner, but that he was 
the son of Sampson Lanier, of North Carolina, as stated thirty years 
ago by Dr. Mims, and also to give the line of deScent of Sidney Lanier 
correctly from John (not Thomas) Lanier, the emigrant, if not from 
the English Laniers, court musicians and artists.9 

I. JouHn Lanter, of Prince George County, Virginia, who took part 
in Bacon’s Rebellion in 1676, died between January 5, 1717, when his 
will was drawn, and April 14, 1719, when his will was probated.19 His 





8 Vol. III, pp. 127-47 (July, 1921). 

9On the subject of the English Laniers see The Virginia Historical 
Magazine, XXII, 34-42 (1920), an article in which the wills of John 
and Ellinor Lanier are summarized, with comment; also, same Maga- 
zine, XXXII, 26-63 (1924). Mr. W. G. Stanard, the editor, has stated 
in a letter to one of the writers of the present article that “there is no 
proof but some probability” that John Lanier, the emigrant, was the son 
of the Laniers whose wills are given in the first article cited. 

10 John Lanier is usually called the emigrant. Dr. Robert A. Stew- 
art, of Richmond, has found on p. 178 of the Charles City Record Book 
for 1655-66, under date of February 25, 1658 (1658/59) the following 
record: “Howell Pryse hath paid right per assignment produced to 2350 
acres of Land due for the importacon of Mr James Barker John Lanier 
Lucrece Lanier [et al.].””. He conjectures that John and Lucrece Lanier 
were husband and wife, the parents of the child Katherine Lanier, whose 
tragic death (by accidental strangulation) in May, 1665, is recounted in 
an affidavit presented by a coroner’s jury, recorded in the Charles City 
Record Book, p. 565. (Note that John Lanier, husband of Ellinor— 
named in note 9 above— was the son of Nicholas and a Lucretia for 
Lucrece] Lanier). Dr. Stewart conjectures further that John Lanier 
husband of Lucrece, was the son of John Lanier, husband of Ellinor; 
that John and Lucrece Lanier “brought young children [to Virginia] 
with them, and that the John Lanier of Bacon’s Rebellion in 1676 was 
a son of theirs born in England, and that it is this son who is the John 
of the will of 1717.” (Letter of July 16, 1934, to one of the authors 
of this article). Dr. Stewart points out that Tyler’s statement in his 
Encyclopaedia of Virginia Biography (I, 274) that John Lanier of 
Bacon’s Rebellion came to Virginia about 1670 “was a pure guess”, for 
“the author had made no examination of the old Charles City Book.” 
Note that if the dates usually given for John Lanier, of Bacon’s Re- 
bellion (1633-1719) are correct, he was not only a very old man at death 
but at the time of the birth of his children. It is more reasonable to 
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willl! names children Robert, John, Sampson, Sarah and Nicholas— 
the latter sometimes listed by genealogists as a child by a second mar- 
riage. 

II. Sampson Lanter (ca. 1682-1743), son of John Lanier by his 
first (?) wife Sarah (last name unknown), lived in Brunswick County, 
which was formed from Prince George and Isle of Wight Counties by 
act of 1720. He married, prior to 1724, Elizabeth Washington, daughter 
of Richard Washington, granddaughter of Major John Washington of 
Surry County, Virginia, and a descendant of Lawrence Washington 
(1565-1616) of Sulgrave Manor. Sampson Lanier’s will, dated January 
8, 1743, and proved May 5, 1743, is recorded in the Brunswick County 
Will Book preserved at Lawrenceville, Virginia (II, 52).12 In it are 
named children Thomas, Lemuel, Sampson, Richard, Elizabeth and 
James. (Another son Arthur, who probably died in infancy, is named 
in the will of his grandfather, Richard Washington.) It is from his 
son Sampson, who married Elizabeth Chamberlain, that the descent of 
Sidney Lanier is usually traced. Actually, Sidney Lanier was descended 
from the youngest child of Sampson and Elizabeth Washington Lanier, 
James. 

III. James LANIER is not named, as were five brothers, in the will 
of his grandfather, Richard Washington, signed November 9, 1724,13 
and is named in the will of his father as a minor. He must therefore 
have been born after 1724. He has been identified as the great grand- 
father of James Franklin Doughty Lanier on the basis of original re- 
research.14 He was born in Brunswick County, Virginia, and married 
Mary Cooke, daughter of Henry Cooke, of Brunswick County. (Henry 
Cooke died in 1772; his daughter in 1774.) James Lanier entered a 
tract of land on Troublesome Creek in Guilford County, North Caro- 
lina, in 1778 (patent issued 1788), and lived there and in Rockingham 
County, North Carolina. He was a member of the Committee of Safety, 








suppose another generation between John Lanier of London, husband of 
Ellinor, who names in his will (dated January, 1649; proved August 28, 
1650) a son John, and John Lanier of Bacon’s Rebellion. The John 
Lanier, who came to Virginia in 1658 with his wife Lucrece, may well 
be the link between the other two Johns. Note that James Lanier (III 
in this article) had a daughter Lucretia—or Lucrece—not impossibly 
named for James Lanier’s putative great-grandmother. 


11 Recorded Prince George County Will Book, I, 304; published in 
Tyler's Quarterly Magazine, III, 143-44 (1921). 

12 Published in Tyler’s Quarterly Magazine, III, 144-45 (1921). 

13 Recorded in Surry County Clerk’s Office, in Deed Book I, p. 583. 


14 See The Abridged Compendium of American Genealogy, IV, 127— 
descent of Drusilla Lanier Cravens, granddaughter of J. F. D. Lanier, 
confirmed in letters to the writers of this sketch by Miss Cravens. 
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1775, at Martinsborough, Pitt County, North Carolina, and a member 
of the Provincial Congress of 1775.15 If he left a will, it has not 
been discovered. (The date of his death has been given as 1786; in 
1792 three of his children sold land inherited from him.) However, a 
regent of the D. A. R., who prefers not to be named here, has located 
a contemporary manuscript list of the children of James and Mary 
Cooke Lanier, a certified copy of which has been furnished the writers 
of this article. This list comes from an old book on a religious sub- 
ject, the blank pages of which were evidently used for the family rec- 
ord in place of a Bible in a Lanier family of North Carolina. The 
book was, and probably now is, in the possession of a Lanier in North 
Carolina. The children, as given in this list, now first published, were: 
Henry,16 born October 3, 1747; Nathan, born November 15, 1749; Ly- 
dia, born February 7, 1752; Abbie, born March 29, 1754; Isom, born 
October 22, 1756; James,17 born February 2, 1759; Cynthia, born Oc- 
tober 18, 1761; Mary, born June 23, 1764; Lucretia, born August 28, 
1769; Sampson, born November 3, 1770. 


IV. Sampson LANIER, youngest child of James and Mary Cooke 
Lanier, was born in Rockingham County, North Carolina. He served 
in the North Carolina House of Commons, 1805-07. He is described by 
Dr. Mims18 as “a well-to-do farmer—a country gentleman, ‘fond of 
good horses and fox hounds’.” He married in 1790 Elizabeth (Betsy) 
Massey (1770-1834), daughter of Thomas Massey, a veteran of the 
Revolution, by his wife, Mary Peebles. (Thomas Massey’s will, re- 
cording names of his children, is recorded in Rockingham Court House). 
They lived on Troublesome Creek all their married life, and Sampson 
Lanier built a grist mill there, possibly in 1806. Sampson Lanier’s will, 
signed December 9, 1822, and probated February, 1823, is recorded at 
Wentworth, Rockingham County, North Carolina (Will Book A, page 
218). His children, named in his will and in a list of the same book 





15 Statements here made concerning the careers of James Lanier and 
of his son Sampson are based—unless otherwise stated—on information 
communicated by Mrs. William Clay Jones, of High Point, North 
Carolina—their descendant—who has searched published and unpublished 
North Carolina records for references to them. 

16M. Lucy Massey; by whom Reuben Lanier, whose descendants 
live today at West Point, Georgia. 

17M. Sarah Chalmers; by whom Alexander Chalmers Lanier (1778- 
1820). The latter married Drusilla Doughty, by whom James Franklin 
Doughty Lanier, Sidney Lanier’s benefactor. See Sidney Lanier. By 
Aubrey Harrison Starke. Chapel Hill, N. C. 1933. Pp. 85-88, and 
notes. There is a sketch of J. F. D. Lanier in the Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Riography. 

18 Op. cit., 14. 
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as the list of the children of James Lanier, quoted above, were: David,19 
born January 7, 1791; Buckner, born July 8, 1792; Sterling, born Oc- 
tober 1, 1794; Herbert (Herbard?), born October 20, 1796; Thomas 
M., born June 15, 1799; James, born June 29, 1801; Abram,2° born 
July 22, 1803; Sampson,?! born September 10, 1804; Jane,2? born July 
10, 1807; Pamelia (Permely?), born January 1, 1810; Betsy, born July 
28, 1812; Andrew Jackson, born March 29, 1816. 


V. Srertinc Lanier, third child of Sampson and Elizabeth Massey 
Lanier, was born in Rockingham County, North Carolina. Dr. Mims, 
as above noted, has hitherto been the sole authority for the statement 
that the father of Sterling Lanier was named Sampson. Further proof 
that Sidney Lanier’s grandfather, Sterling Lanier, was the son of 
Sampson Lanier, of North Carolina, and the Sterling of the above list, 
is now available in the form of letters written by Sterling Lanier from 
his summer home at Montvale Springs, Tennessee, to his “Dear Sister 
Jane,” i. e., Mrs. Edmund W. Ogburn, ninth child of Sampson and 
Elizabeth Massey Lanier. These letters, written during the War Be- 
tween the States, are now in the possession of Mrs. William Clay 
Jones,?3 by whose kind permission they are here quoted. 

In a letter of April 3, 1863, he writes: “None of my family is in the 
war, but my two Grandsons (Robert’s), they are stationed most of the 
time at Petersburg, Va., and belong to the Signal Corp. They are 
fine young men and much respected, and now on a visit to their parents 
at Macon, Ga.24 .... My son Sidney and Abram Watt is in Mont- 





19 Buried at Notasula, Alabama. 

20 Apparently died in infancy, as he alone of the children is not named 
in his father’s will. 

21 This is apparently the “great-uncle Sampson” to whom Lanier re- 
ferred in his letter to J. F. D. Lanier of July 6, 1877, as having “re- 
cently died in Florida.” He is mentioned in both the letters of Sterling 
Lanier, quoted below, as is his wife, Emily. 

22M., 1824, Edmund Ogburn (1798-1856), of Guilford County, North 
Carolina; died 1874. She was the grandmother of Mrs. William Clay 
Jones (Alice Carey Ogburn), who has furnished the material that made 
this article possible. 

23 For the descent of Mrs. Jones, see The Abridged Compendium of 
American Genealogy, IV, 316. Mrs. Jones gives the name of the father 
of the Mary Flood-Blunt-Ford, who married John Washington, as “John 
Flood (d. 1661), came to Va. in the ‘Swann’ 1610; rep. Gen. Assembly, 
1630-32-42-45; Charles City 1638; Capt.; Indian Interpreter; Lt. Col. 
Surry Co.; in Legislature, 1652-55; m. ante 1625 widow Margaret 
Finch.” 

24 These grandsons were Sidney and Clifford Lanier. For an account 
of their visit to Macon in the spring of 1863 see Sidney Lanier. By 
Aubrey Harrison Starke. Chapel Hill, N. C., 1933. P. 48. 
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gomery closing up our business, as we have leased our hotel and they 
are living private. My daughter Jane Watt came up with me, also 
my son William and family are with me.” In an earlier letter, of 
March 3, 1861, he had written: “Last summer I had all my children and 
grandchildren with us, some twenty-five in all, a pretty good family 
you will say.”25 

The Sidney of the 1863 letter is mentioned in a letter written by 
Sterling Lanier in 1844, and referred to by Dr. Mims.26 He had sailed, 
shortly before the letter was written, “from Charleston to France, and 
expected to travel through Sicily, Italy, and other parts of Europe on 
account of his health.’ The daughter, Jane—Mrs. Abram Watt, later 
Mrs. Montgomery, is also mentioned in Dr. Mims’ biography of the 
poet.27. Dr. Mims seems indeed to have been familiar with these let- 
ters, for he states?® that Sterling Lanier “had bought in the moun- 
tains of East Tennessee, at Montvale Springs, a large estate, on which 
had been built a beautiful hotel. During the summer his children and 
grandchildren—some twenty-five in all—visited him.” 

Sterling Lanier was left $2,250 by his father’s will. He owned and 
operated hotels in Macon, Ga., Montvale Springs, Tenn., and Mont- 
gomery, Ala. For a time after the war Sidney Lanier clerked in his 
grandfather’s Montgomery hotel, the Exchange, referred to in the letter 
quoted above. Reference to Sterling Lanier are frequent in the two 
book length biographies of Sidney Lanier. He married in 1818 Sarah 
Vivian Fulwood (1803-77). Their golden wedding was made the sub- 
ject of a poem “by their eldest grandson”, Sidney Lanier, privately 
printed September 27, 1868.29 Sterling Lanier died in Montgomery, 
January 31, 1870. Both he and his wife are buried in Rose Hill Ceme- 
tery, Macon. Their children may, for the completeness of this record, 
be listed here. They were: 


William Brinton Lanier (1822-1871), buried in Rose Hill. 

Jane Lanier Watt-Montgomery (1824-1879), buried in Rose Hill. 

Sidney Lanier (uncle of the poet). 

Wilhelmina Ligon Lanier, m. ————— Eason, grandmother of Mr. 
Sidney Lanier Eason, of Charleston, S. C., and of Mrs. Fred J. 
Cooledge, of Atlanta, Ga. 





25 Sidney Lanier’s visit to Montvale Springs in the summer of 1860, 
was an important experience for him, as it lead to the writing of his 
novel, Tiger-Lilies (New York, 1867). 

26 Op. cit., 14. 

27 Op. cit., 19, 73. 

28 Op. cit., 35. 

29 Included in the collected Poems of Sidney Lanier (New York, 
1884), p. 207. 
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Robert Sampson Lanier (1819-1893), father of the poet, buried in 
Rose Hill, as are both his wives. 
Clarke Payne Lanier (1826-1853), buried in Rose Hill. 


VI. Ropert Sampson Lanier, son of Sterling and Sarah Fulwood 
Lanier, was born September 22, 1819, and died October 20, 1893. He 
married, in 1840, Mary Jane Anderson (December 14, 1822-May 22, 
1865), by whom he had three children. By a second marriage there 
was no offspring. Some account of Robert Sampson Lanier, his wife, 
his wife’s father, Hezekiah Anderson, of Nottoway County, Va., and his 
wife’s brothers, is given in the biography of Sidney Lanier recently 
published by one of the authors of this article. The children of Robert 
Sampson Lanier were: 


Sidney Clopton Lanier (1842-1881). 

Clifford Anderson Lanier. He was born April 24, 1844, at Griffin, 
Ga.; died November 3, 1908, at Montgomery, Ala., where his 
daughter, Mrs. John Tilley, still lives. He was married, Novem- 
ber 26, 1867, to Wilhelmina Clopton, daughter of Judge David 
Clopton, of Alabama. A biography of him has been written as 
a master’s thesis at Columbia University by Miss Adelaide Cun- 
ningham, of Atlanta; a typed copy in on file in the Columbia Uni- 
versity Library. 

Gertrude Lanier, born 1848, Macon, Ga. She was married first to a 
Mr. Shannon,. second to Joseph Gibson, by whom a son, Sidney 
Lanier Gibson, and a daughter, Mrs. B. B. Comer, of Verbena, Ala. 


VII. Smwney (CLopton) LANIER was born in Macon, Ga., February 
3, 1842. Though the house now known and marked as the Lanier home 
was not occupied by Robert Sampson Lanier and his wife until some 
time after the birth of both Sidney and Clifford Lanier, it is said that 
the house belonged to Sterling Lanier, and was occupied by him and 
his wife, and that Sidney Lanier was indeed born there, and spent there 
the first two weeks of his life. His career as a poet and a musician 
is well known, and has been recorded in detail in two book length biog- 
raphies and made the subject of innumerable articles. 

He was married December 19, 1867, in Christ (Episcopal) Church, 
Macon, to Miss Mary Day, daughter of Charles Day, a merchant of 
Macon, though of Northern birth. To them were born four sons: 


Charles Day Lanier, b. September 12, 1868; m. Miss May Field, of 
Louisville, Ky. 

Sidney Lanier, b. September, 1870; m. Miss Elizabeth M. Masson; 
d. June 28, 1918. 
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Henry Wysham Lanier, b. June 28, 1873; m. March 8, 1897, Miss 
Josephine Ledyard Stevens. 

Robert Sampson Lanier, b. August 14, 1880; m. Miss Anna K. Golds- 
borough; d. 1912. 


Sidney Lanier died September 9, 1881, at Lynn, N. C., where he had 
gone in search of health. He was buried in the lot in Greenmount 
Cemetery, Baltimore, belonging to his friends, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence 
Turnbull. Mrs. Lanier (b. 1844) died December 29, 1931, Greenwich, 
Conn., at the home of her son Charles Day Lanier. After cremation, 
the ashes were deposited in the Greenwich Cemetery. 

It is possible that future research will establish definitely Sidney Lan- 
ier’s descent from the English Laniers—court musicians, collaborators 
with Ben Johnson, friends of Pepys—from whom he believed his own 
varied talents were a heritage. For the present it is sufficient to correct 
the numerous erroneous genealogies given of his American ancestors. 


Among others who have furnished information concerning the Lanier 
genealogy, essential to the preparation of this article, the writers would 
thank especially Miss Drusilla Lanier Cravens, Mrs. R. B. Dixon, Pro- 
fessor Alfred J. Hanna, Mrs. William C. Jones, Mr. Justus R. Moll, 
Mrs. John F. Monroe, Dr. Robert A. Stewart, and Mrs. F. E. Stow. 





THE PENDLETON FAMILY 


(Continued) 


By Mrs. Katherine Cox Gattschalk, Washington, D. C., and 
Major John Bailey Calvert Nicklin, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





ADDITIONS AND CORRECTION S—Continued 





Part 1, pages 284-5—The revised issue of Dr. George Taylor Pen- 
dleton (1823-1883) and Catherine Ann Magruder is: 
(a). Thomas Owen, born Jan. 26, 1852; died Jan., 
1926; married, July 31, 1887, Ida C. Cunning- 
ham (born July 30, 1857; died July 20, 1933). 
Issue: 

(al) Gertrude Owen, born Aug. 6, 1878. 
(b). William Gibson, born Jan. 6, 1854; he mar- 
ried twice: firstly, Dec. 27, 1888, Harriet Mc- 
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Kenzie (1863-1932); and, secondly, June, 
1933, Mrs. Dora Jones Howell, s. p. 

(c). Elizabeth Allison, born Dec. 27, 1856; mar- 
ried, Dec. 27, 1887, Charles R. Forster (1857- 
1924). 

(d). Catherine Harrison, born Jan. 16, 1860; mar- 
ried, Dec. 26, 1888, Stephen L. Stithes. 

(e). Stapleton Crutchfield, born July 14, 1862; 
married twice: firstly, Jan. 24, 1888, Alice 
Licklider, s. p.; and, secondly, Katherine 
Salmon. 

Issue (by second marriage): 

(a1). George Edwin. 
(b1). Frances Crutchfield. 
(cl). Elizabeth Forster. 

(f). Susan Rebecca, born March 29, 1865. 

(g). George Taylor, born Aug. 12, 1867; died, 
unmarried, March 5, 1924. 

(h). Eleanor Chinn, born Sept. 3, 1872; married, 
Oct. 31, 1894, Richard M. Embry. 


Part 1, page 282—Philip Pendleton (1695-1753). 
Part 2, page 86—Dr. John William Pendleton Love married, Oct. 
20, 1934, Elsie Marian Pierce. 


Part 4, page 295—Nathaniel Watkins should be EDWARD Watkins. 


Part 6, page 84—John Pendleton (1719-1799) evidently married in 
1742/3 and not in 1740. 


Part 7, page 168—V. Eveline Mildred Pendleton (1797-1864), mar- 
ried, Jan. 8, 1818, Dr. Samuel C. Dickinson, according to an old news- 
paper notice. The marriage took place in Caroline County, Va. 


Part 7, page 167—I. John Lewis Pendleton and Eliza Bankhead Ma- 
gruder were married, in Caroline County, May 25, 1820, according to 
an old newspaper notice. 


Part 7, page 168—4. Allan Bowie Pendleton was born 1835, not 1815. 


Part 13, pages 368-371—Dr. Micajah Pendleton (1796-1861), mar- 
ried, secondly, in 1844, Mary Anne Carper (1827-1890), daughter of 
Benjamin Carper who married, in 1800, Elizabeth Van Metre, daugh- 
ter of Isaac Van Metre (1750-1798), a Revolutionary soldier, who 
married Hester Anne Peck, daughter of Jacob Peck (1720-1801), wto 
married, in 1745, Lydia Borden (d. 1799), daughter of Benjamin 
Borden (1675-1743) of Borden’s Manor, Frederick Co., Va. 
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Issue (by second marriage) : 


(50a). I. William, who married twice. 
II. Charles B., who died young. 
III. Elizabeth, who married Joseph Jett. 
IV. Walter, who married twice. 
V. Louise, who married Zachary Taylor Dobyns. 


(50a). William Pendleton, son of Dr. Micajah and Mary Anne 
(Carper) Pendleton, was born in 1847 and died in 1916; 
he married twice: firstly, 1876, Eliza Harman (1859- 
1887); and, secondly, Birdie Harrison Penn, daughter of 
Rufus and Elizabeth Spencer Penn. 
Issue (by lst marriage): 
I. Lilian, who married, in 1915, John H. Craven. 
II. Pearl, who married, in 1901, Francis Willis Michael. 
III. William Harmon, who was born in 1881 and died in 1928; 
he married, in 1905, Carrie Stanley. 
Issue: 
1. Mary Kent, born in 1906 and died in 1931; she mar- 
ried, 1928, Power Stanton. 
2. Margaret Elizabeth, who d. i. 
3. Caroline. 
IV. Edmund, who married, in 1917, Anne Craven. 


Issue: 
1. Anne. 
V. Frank, who was born in 1885 and died in 1911, unmarried. 


Issue (by second marriage): 
I. Hailes Janney, who was born Nov. 15, 1892, and died, 
unmarried, Aug. 8, 1911. 
II. Elizabeth Penn, who was born Aug. 12, 1894, and mar- 
ried, Sept. 14, 1916, Andrew Lewis Micou, of Dublin, Va., 
a descendant of General Andrew Lewis and of Paul Mi- 
cou, the Huguenot immigrant. 
III. Mary Spencer, who was born Feb. 9, 1896, and married, 
Feb. 8, 1929, Luther Hunt Davis, of Oxford, N. C. 
Walter Pendleton, son of Dr. Micajah and Mary Anne (Carper) 
Pendleton, was born in 1855 and died in 1919; he married twice: 
firstly, in 1886, Nellie McMath; and, secondly, in 1895, Pearl Monroe. 
Issue (by first marriage) : 
I. Daniel Micajah. 
II. James Dudley. 
III. Nellie Helen. 
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Issue (by second marriage) : 
I, Watson Monroe. 


Part 11, page 185. (43). Edmund Pendleton (c. 1754-1830) of Am- 
herst County, Va., was a Revolutionary soldier, as is shown by the 
Petitions of Amherst County: May 17, 1777 (A833). Charles Hay, Wil- 
liam Johnson, Robert Horsley, Merritt Magann, John Woodroof, John 
Brown, Mitchell Floyd, Thomas Smith, Edmund Pendleton, Thomas 
Sheldon, George Witt, Pearce Wade and John Guttery, ask reim- 
bursement for expenses caused by sickness. They were soldiers in 
State and Continental service in June and July, 1776, when taken ill 
and their expense was £17, 15 sh, 2p and also £3, 9sh, 6p for John 
Guttery. Itemized account. Allowed in the cases of the State troops 
and rejected in the cases of the Continentals (Virginia State Library, 
“A Calendar of Legislative Petitions, arranged by Counties”, 1908, 
p. 108). On page 224 of this work appears a petition from Bedford 
County, Dec. 7, 1831 (A1781), asking permission to build a mill on the 
James river and dam waters at Bold Eagle Island. It was signed 
by Robert Camin, Henry T. Pendleton, W. P. Session, John Shelton, 
Edmund S. Rucker, Benjamin R. Davidson and 350 others. Bill was 
reported. 


Inadvertently half of the additions and corrections was omitted 
from the last number of the Magazine, so I am using them now, as 
the genealogy of the Spotsylvania Pendletons is not yet ready for 
publication. This is due to the fact that the compilers feel that a 
grave error has been made in the past by confusing Philip Pendle- 
ton (d. 1778), brother of Judge Edmund Pendleton (1721-1803), with 
another Philip who is said, without any proof whatever, to have 
been the father of Mary Pendleton who, in 1740, married Edmund 
Waller in Spotsylvania County. This Mary (Pendleton) Waller is 
proved to have been a sister of Henry Pendleton (1724-1818) of Spot- 
sylvania County who married Martha Curtis and is the ancestor of 
the Spotsylvania Pendletons. But neither Henry nor his sister Mary 
has ever been proven to have been the children of any Philip Pen- 
dleton! Judge Edmund Pendleton in his “Chronology”, written in 
1792, said that his brother Philip died in 1778, leaving five daughters. 
If this Philip had left sons, certainly the Judge would have men- 
tioned them rather than daughters for he was particularly interested 
in the descent of his family name, which the daughters of his brother 
would not transmit through their children, of course. For that rea- 
son alone I am convinced that this Philip was not the father of Mary 
Waller and her brother, Henry Pendleton. Philip Pendleton, Jr. 
(1695-1753), son of the immigrant Philip, married Elizabeth Pollard. 
aunt of the wives of Judge Edmund Pendleton and of his nephew, 
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Edmund Pendleton, Jr. Philip and Elizabeth (Pollard) Pendleton 
had a son, Benjamin (1726-1798), who married in Spotsylvania Coun- 
ty, in 1750, Mary Macon. Here we have two members of the family 
marrying in the same county ten years apart. What is more natural 
than to assume that Mary Pendleton who married Edmund Waller 
was the sister of Benjamin Pendleton who married Mary Macon. 
Mary was probably born about 1722; her known brother, Henry, was 
born in 1724 and Benjamin Pendleton (the son of Philip Pendleton 
and Elizabeth Pollard as we know by Bible records) was born in 
1726. Mrs. Gottschalk, Mr. Trist Wood, of New Orleans, and I went 
very carefully into this problem and finally decided that, according 
to all available evidence, Mary Waller and Henry Pendleton were 
probably children of Philip and Elizabeth (Pollard) Pendleton, if 
they were children of any Philip at all! Mrs. Gottschalk returned to 
Virginia and went through the existing records of Caroline and 
King & Queen Counties and into the very complete records of Spot- 
sylvania County. Another negative bit of evidence is that Philip 
Pendleton (d. 1778) was hardly old enough to have had a daughter 
to marry in 1740. In 1734 Edward and Mary Watkins, of St. Stephen’s 
Parish, King and Queen County, made a deed of gift to their sons 
Philip and John Pendleton of land in Essex County which had de- 
scended to the said Mary from her father, James Taylor. It was 
stated that should the said John Pendleton die without heirs the land 
was to go to a younger son, Edmund (sic) Pendleton. The deed was 
witnessed by Nathaniel Pendleton (an elder brother of Judge Ed- 
mund) and Mary Ganes (sic) probably Mary (Pendleton) Gaines, 
sister to these Pendletons. The naming of Philip and John together 
in this way would seem to indicate that they were next to each other 
in age and that Nathaniel was older than both. Also that both of 
them were still minors in 1734. It is known that John Pendleton 
was born 1719/20 or 1720/21, for Judge Edmund Pendleton’s “Chro- 
nology” has a later notation that he died in 1799, aged 80. On Oct. 
19, 1742, Philip and John Pendleton deeded this land to their 
brother, Nathaniel Pendleton. By this time John had come of age. 
But the signatures to this deed are only those of Philip and John, no 
wives signed with them. Therefore it would seem that in 1742 they 
were still unmarried, or, less probably, that Philip was a widower 
and John a young bachelor. On Feb. 11, 1742/3, in Caroline County, 
John Pendleton made a deed and his wife Phoebe signed with him. 
Therefore it may be stated that he married in the interval between 
Oct. 19, 1742, and Feb. 11, 1742/3, Phoebe James (who may have 
been a widow at the time). Certainly if Philip had been married in 
1734 his mother and step-father would never have deeded to him a 
piece of land jointly with a younger, unmarried (minor) brother. At 
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least that is my opinion (for whatever it may be worth). And cer- 
tainly if Philip were unmarried in 1734, he could not be the father of 
a daughter who was married in 1740. From every angle that Mrs. 
Gottschalk, Mr. Wood and I looked at this problem it seemed to us 
that nothing at all supported the claim that Mary Waller was a 
daughter of Philip Pendleton (d. 1778), brother of Judge Edmund 
Pendleton of Caroline County. We therefore concluded that such 
was not the case. 

Mrs. L. K. Wine, of Culpeper, Va., has sent me the two following 
wills which present interesting genealogical problems as well as in- 
formation. After the death of her first husband, Henry Pendleton 
(1683-1721), Mary (Taylor) Pendleton (1688-1770), married, secondly, 
in 1723/4, Edward Watkins and they resided for a long time in St. 
Stephen’s Parish, King and Queen County. By this second marriage 
there seems to have been several children: a daughter, Elizabeth, 
who married a Campbell and a son, Edward Watkins, Jr., who died in 
Culpeper County in 1787, evidently without issue. There may have 
been another daughter who married a Cowne and, perhaps, still an- 
other, Sarah Ann, who married Benjamin Fargeson (d. 1760), of Cul- 
peper County. Edward Watkins, Jr., married, before 1757, Sarah 
(sometimes called “Sally”) Hill (d. 1807), daughter of Thomas Hill 
(d. 1741), of Spotsylvania County (a brother of Col. Humphrey Hill, 
of King and Queen County), who married, Jan. 18, 1731, Elizabeth 
Grayson, who survived him and married, secondly, March 17, 1743, 
William Cowne, of Spotsylvania. Thomas and Elizabeth (Grayson) 
Hill had two daughters, Sarah and Susannah. On Sept. 3, 1734, 
Humphrey Hill, of King William County, made a deed of gift, to his 
nieces, of slaves. Of the Graysons, Mary married John Catlett, Oct. 
20, 1726; Susannah married (Moses or William?) Linton* (no date); 
and Alice married James Stevens, Aug. 26, 1744. She was probably 
the widow of Ambrose Grayson, who died in 1743. On July 3, 1744, 
Alice Grayson was guardian of John and Ambrose Grayson, orphans 
of Ambrose Grayson, deceased. Her securities were William Wil- 
liams and William Cowne. On March 2, 1735/6, Susannah Grayson 
was administratrix of John Grayson, deceased, with Ambrose Gray- 
son and Thomas Hill as her securities. With this data before us we 
will now turn to the wills of Edward Watkins and his widow, Sarah 
(Hill) Watkins: 

Culpeper Co. W. B. “C”, p. 263. In the name of God, amen. I, 
Edward Watkins of Culpeper County and St. Mark’s Parish, being 
sound in memory and knowing the uncertainty of this life, do make 





* Moses Linton died in Fairfax Co., in 1753; William in Prince Wil- 
liam Co., in or about 1736. 
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and ordain this my last will and testament. IMPRIMIS, I give my 
soul to God who gave it, hoping through the merits of Christ, my 
Savior, when I depart this life to be rec’d into happiness & as to what 
worldly goods it hath pleased the Lord to bless me with, after my 
just debts are paid, I give as follows. Item, I lend to my beloved 
wife, Sarah Watkins, all my whole estate, both real and personal, 
during her natural life. Item, I give fifty pounds for the use of school- 
ing poor children and orphans in St. Mark’s Parish which I desire 
may be strictly complied with by my executors. Item, I give my 
niece, Sarah Watkins Cowne, three hundred pounds, one feather bed 
& furniture & a good horse, saddle and bridle, to her and her heirs 
forever & if she dies without heir, I give it (sic) to be divided be- 
tween her two sisters. Item, I give my nephew, James Broddus (sic), 
one hundred pounds, to him & his heirs forever. Item, I give my 
niece, Elizabeth Tutt, fifty pounds, to her and her heirs. Item, I 
give my God son, John Field, five pounds to school him. Item, my 
will & desire is that my wife have one third of my Est., after the leg- 
acies paid above, given to her sole use, to her and her heirs forever. 
Item, my will and desire is that my Est. be sold, both real and per- 
sonal, after the death of my wife, at twelve months credit & the 
money arising from that sale, after my wife has had her third part 
paid to whom she shall give it, the other two thirds to be divided 
between the children of my sister, Elizabeth Campbell, which may be 
alive at that time, and the children of my brother, Nathaniel Pen- 
dleton, to them & their heirs forever. I do appoint my beloved wife, 
Sarah Watkins, executrix and my friends, William Pendleton and 
Thomas Wright executors of this my last will, revoking all other 
wills here to fore made. In witness where of I have here unto set 
my hand and seal this 6th day of January, 1787. 


Edward Watkins, L. S. 


Signed, sealed and acknowledged before us, W. Brown, Robert Cowne, 
John Stevens, Daniel Colvin, William C. Brown, John Sanders, Ed- 
ward Stevens. 

At a court held for Culpeper County Sept. 17, 1787 this last will 
and testament of Edward Watkins, dec’d., was exhibited to the Court 
by (William Pendleton & Thomas Wright, Extx. there in named & 
was proved by the oaths of William Brown, Edward Stevens and 
Henry Pendleton (sic), three of the witnesses there to & ordered to 
be recorded & on the motion of the sd. Extxs., certificate is granted 
them for obtaining a probate there of in due form, they having made 
oath there to & given bond & security according to law. Liberty be- 
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ing reserved for Sarah Watkins, the executrix there in named, to 
join in the probate when she may think fit. 


Test: John Jameson, Ct. C. Cir. 


Will Book “E”, p. 220. Will of Sarah Watkins of the County of 
Culpeper. All debts to be paid and funeral expenses. The land left 
me by my husband, Edward Watkins, or the proceeds of the sale of 
the said land, to be given to Ann Camin Jeffries, wife of Richard 
Jeffries, during her life and then to her living children. Also to 
the said Ann a negro man and woman and one half of wearing ap- 
parel and some of her furniture. To Sarah Watkins Cowne Jones 
a looking glass. To Cuthburt Tunstill Jones a slave and a punch 
ladle. To Esther Jones the residue of her wearing apparel and a 
large copper kettle. To Elizabeth Mary Jones her silver salts, silver 
table and tea spoons; also her portrait, “said to be a likeness.” To 
the four sons of her uncle, Humphrey Hill, as to such of them as shall 
be living, a mourning ring with a lock of her hair. To her friend, 
Elizabeth Gibbs, furniture, an easy chair and a tin roaster. To Sally 
Campbell, daughter of John Campbell, a feather bed & furniture. 
“I give the following persons a ring of affection, to wit: Ann Carmin 
Jeffries, Esther Jones, Elizabeth Campbell, Elizabeth Gibbs, to be 
equally divided between them, that part allotted to the sd. Elizabeth 
Gibbs to be held by her only during her natural life and after her 
death I give the same to be divided into two equal parts, one to go 
to the children of Col. William Campbell and the other to the chil- 
dren of his brother, John Campbell. Lastly I appoint my friends, 
Philip Lightfoot and Francis S. Jones, executors to this my last 
will and testament, revoking all others & &. In witness where of 
the sd. Sarah Watkins hath here unto set her hand & seal. Feb. 
14, 1807.” 

Sarah Watkins, L. S. 


Witnesses: William M. Thompson, Garland Thompson, Meriwether 
Thompson, John C. Williams. 


Probated April 21, 1807. 


I would be grateful to anyone who can explain the relationship to 
the Campbells, Jones, etc., of these wills. How was Sarah Watkins 
Cowne a niece of Edward Watkins? James Broaddus was a grand- 
son of Mary (Pendleton) Gaines and so a grandnephew of the half 
blood. Elizabeth Tutt was the daughter of Nathaniel Pendleton and 
so a niece of the half blood. Was Sarah Watkins Cowne the wife of 
Robert Cowne and daughter of a brother of the testator? Who 
were Ann Camin (or Carmin) Jeffries and her husband? Did Sarah 
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Watkins Cowne marry a Jones between the dates of the two wills? 
If so, whom? Francis Jones married Esther Cowne in 1795. He 
was probably the Francis S(laughter) Jones appointed executor by 
the will of Sarah Watkins. But who were the other Jones named 
in her will? Who was Elizabeth Gibbs? Were John and Col. Wil- 
liam Campbell sons of Elizabeth (Watkins) Campbell? If so, who 
was their father? Col. William Campbell, of “Campbelltown”, Orange 
Co., Va., had a walled-in burying ground near his home, Mrs. Wine 
tells me, and Elizabeth Gibbs is buried therein. Was she, perhaps, 
a daughter of this Campbell? Any information regarding these peo- 
ple will be gratefully received. Mrs. Wine has sent me the following 
inscriptions from the old burying ground at “Campbellton”: Eliza- 
beth Gibbs, died April 21, 1852, aged 85. Col. William Campbell died 
Oct. 29, 1823, aged 68. Susan Campbell (his wife?) died March 13, 
1853, aged 60. Mildred P. Campbell died April 8, 1862, aged 69. Am- 
erica W. Campbell died March 10, 1862, aged 69. Elizabeth Watkins 
Campbell, died Feb. 23, 1762, aged 6 months. (Evidently a daughter 
of Elizabeth Campbell, sister of Edward Watkins, Jr., of the will.) 


I shall be grateful to anyone who can identify these Campbells. 
John Bailey Calvert Nicklin, 


707 East Fourth Street, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
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atkins R. E. Lee. A Buiocrapny. By Douglass Southall Freeman. Vol. 3, 
ghter pp. 559. Vol. 4, pp. 594. New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1935. 
il.) The concluding volumes of Dr. Freeman’s monumental work are, if 
possible, better than the first two. The four volumes together form the 
- best large biography ever written of an American, not excepting Bever- 
idge’s Marshall. There can be no doubt that the work will become a 
classic. 
, From the Southerner’s point of view the appearance of Freeman’s 
ee, Lee is timely, for there has been a tendency of late to magnify Grant 
and minimize Lee that might have had serious consequences, histori- 
: cally, if it had not been checked, as it has been, by Dr. Freeman’s vol- 


umes. For we like to think that the South made a great fight in 1861-65, 
an immortal struggle in defense of the now abandoned principle of con- 
stitutional liberty, and to be able to feel that our forefathers did their 
best to save us from the calamities that have descended on us. The 
excessive eulogizing of Grant might have made us doubt—but doubt 
has been set at rest by Freeman, who has crowned a labor of love by 
securing Lee’s place in history. 

Volume three gives the story of Gettysburg in detail, a graphical pre- 
sentation of one of the most puzzling battles of history. Gettysburg 
early in the post-war period became a subject of controversy between 
Longstreet and his enemies, who attempted to load him with the blame 
for the Confederate failure. The controversy finally crystallized into 
the belief, held generally in the South, that the battle would have been 
won if Longstreet had obeyed orders. While Freeman holds this opinion 
to a certain extent, showing Longstreet’s dereliction, he also demon- 
strates the fact that Ewell and Hill were also much to blame and that 
Lee himself was not himself in that fatal crisis. His account of 
Gettysburg is clear and convincing. 

The autumnal campaign of 1863 and the great campaign of 1864, be- 
ginning with the Wilderness, are also admirably told. No other his- 
torian of the War between the States has even approached Freeman in 
presenting the varied problems that Lee had to meet—military prob- 
lems, problems of supply, political vexations. He tells the story, elo- 
quently and yet factually, of the tremendous difficulties Lee had to face 
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in keeping the army in the field at all, let alone winning victories over 
far larger armies. 


Important is Freeman’s demonstration of the fact that Lee was not 
surprised by Grant’s crossing of the James to Petersburg in June, 1864. 
General Alexander, in his Memoirs of a Confederate, suggestive of 
modern War Department ideas, made the claim that Grant out-generaled 
Lee in crossing the James after the battle of Cold Harbor. Freeman 
shows that this was not the case, that Lee was fully alive to the pos- 
sibility but that he could not leave Richmond undefended on the north 
side of the James in order to ship his army to another sector until he 
was sure that Grant aimed at Petersburg. If he had moved prema- 
turely, Grant might have slipped into Richmond on the north side, 
which would have been weakly held. 


There is no more interesting part of the book than the account of 
the final days at Petersburg, the break in the lines at Five Forks, and 
the retreat to Appomattox. The story of the retreat, told in detail and 
yet so graphically as to arouse emotions in the reader, is very fine. 
For the first time, I believe, we have the full tale of the surrender. 


For the first, too, we have the complete account of Lee after the 
surrender. Dr. Freeman has worked out this part of the book with 
great care. We have the story of Lee’s connection with Washington 
College, later to become Washington and Lee University. We have 
the entire history of his family affairs, formerly little known, and we 
have the details of Lee’s own affairs. It will probably interest the 
reader, and perhaps surprise him, to learn that Lee was not ruined 
financially by the war, though he lost heavily. Lee was always a canny 
man, a good business head, and he left at death a good estate for those 
times, the result of years of saving and prudent investment. 


For the first time we have an accurate account of Lee’s physical 
decline, which puzzled the physicians of those days. It is curious to 
learn how little light medical diagnosis in those distant days could 
throw on complaints. In Lee’s final months the doctors thumped and 
bumped him without being able to find out what ailed the great man. 
Nor did the medicos who attended his last illness know much. 


There are few such complete works of biography in literature. For 
Dr. Freeman has investigated every side of Lee’s life, searching with 
the inhuman energy that characterizes him every receptacle of knowl- 
edge—official records, letters, newspapers, everything. It is well that 
he did so. People might have gone on writing one-volume books on 
Lee for all eternity. Freeman has saved writers this trouble for the 
future. After the work of Freeman and General Maurice, there is no 
use for others to dabble in the field. The case is closed. 


It is a matter of pride that a Virginian should have written this 
book—one of the most notable books in the entire range of American 
historical literature. We have produced many poets and more story 
writers—for Virginians run naturally to fiction as a mode of expres- 
sion—but we have produced few real historians. In Dr. Freeman we 
have at last brought forth a historian of the first sort, a man who de- 
serves to rank with Gardiner and the other British scholars who have 
done so much to create the art of modern history. No Virginian who 
has any pretentions to scholarship, or patriotic pride in what is still, 
after the lapse of time and the calamities of war, the greatest of 
American states, can afford to be without these volumes. 


H. J. EcKEnrope. 
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SoclETY OF THE CINCINNATI: Rules of the State Societies for Admission 
to Membership. Compiled by Edgar Erskine Hume, Assistant Secretary 
General. Published by the Society, Washington, 1934; 69 pages. 


All students of American history know that the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati was founded by Washington and his officers at the close of 
the Revolution to keep alive their friendships formed in that war. 
After having weathered a storm of opposition owing to the charge 
by the Society’s political enemies that it was but a thinly veiled at- 
tempt to establish an hereditary aristocracy, it has continued and 
is the oldest hereditary society in the country. Membership follows 
the law of primogeniture. 


State Societies exist in the original thirteen States and in France 
and as each has the right to make its own rules of admission, though 
following the general principles laid down by the founders, it is highly 
important that a compilation such as this one be available to historians, 
genealogists and persons desiring to become members. 


Major Hume, who is the President of the Society of the Cincinnati 
in the State of Virginia, has compiled this book with care and each 
State has approved the entry pertaining to its own rules. By means 
of the book one may know the exact rules of admission, the forms 
to be completed, the fee, if any, to be paid, the dates upon which 
members are admitted, etc. It is a valuable addition to a reference 
library of Americana. 


CAVALIERS AND PIoNEERS—Abstracts of Virginia Land Office Patents 
and Grants—1623 to 1800. By Nell Marion Nugent, under the patron- 
age of Agnes Bernadine Sitterding. Richmond: The Dietz Printing 
Co. 1934. 


The stupendous task of opening the historical treasure-house of 
the Land Office has its beginning in the publication of the first of the 
five volumes of “Cavaliers and Pioneers”. This volume of over 800 
pages contains the Virginia grants from 1623 to 1666, the most ro- 
mantic period of our Colonial development. It locates the place and 
date of settlement, indicates relationships, and gives many wills and 
marriages. It perpetuates the names of persons and places unknown 
by the destruction of county records, and prevents the loss by destruc- 
tion of the records and by deterioration of the volumes in the Land 
Office. The grants in this volume includes Patent Books 1 to 5, in- 
clusive, running from the time of Sir Francis Wyatt to the last days 
of Sir William Berkeley as Governor, and this period covers the 
reigns of James I, Charles I, the Commonwealth under Cromwell, and 
a part of that of Charles II. 


The introduction, by Robert Armistead Stewart, Ph. D., is a charm- 
ing and valuable contribution in itself. The chart, maps and illus- 
trations, as well as the type, printing and binding are in the best of 
style and execution. 


The great advantage over the reading of the originals consists in 
the condensation of the lengthy preambles, the deciphering of quaint 
and difficult chirography, and the elimination of covenants, warran- 
ties and conclusions. The volumes will open the secrets of a public 
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office which is almost unknown except to the expert in research and 
the trained title examiner. The name of every person brought over 
by the settlers, as recorded, is in the text as well as the index, with 
the names of places, this index being a matter of over 400 pages. 
And it makes possible the convenient finding of the names of emi- 
grants and the approximate date of arrival. It shows the original 
eight shires, the development of the political and economic history 
of Virginia, the trend of emigration up the rivers and beyond the 
mountains, and the names of patentees, head-rights, ships, etc. And 
best of all, when the five volumes are completed, there will be no 
necessity for long pilgrimages to the Land Office in the basement 
of Jefferson’s capitol. 

And all this will be due to the work of labor and love of Mrs. 
Nugent and the munificence of Miss Sitterding. 

E. L. Ryan. 


Vioca. A Novel. By Katharine Read Lockwood. Boston. Bruce 
Humphries, Inc. 1935. 


This is an historical romance with Berlin and Dresden in the 1850’s 
and Washington in the 1860’s as a background. It is the story of a 
handsome American girl who with her mother went to Germany to 
study music. She finally gave up a very promising career as a singer 
to marry a wealthy American politician, and to become the leader of 
Washington society. 

Miss Lockwood spent some time in Germany during the period 
she portrays, and her descriptions of the life and customs there, as 
well as in our own capital, are based on her own observations. With 
an entirely new background, an unusual plot, and a most pleasing 
style, the reader’s interest is divided between the story itself and its 


historical significance. 
Linpa Mae Brown. 


Days IN AN Otp Town. By Mrs. Betty Carter Smoot. Alexandria, 
Virginia. 1934. 


This delightfully informal book is intended to record life in Alex- 
andria, Virginia, and its vicinity as known to the author, one of its 
prominent citizens, during the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
It was written especially for Mrs. Smoot’s family and relatives. It 
includes short sketches of the family histo:y of the McGuires, Lew- 
ises, Alexanders, Stuarts, Snowdens, Swanns, and Smoots. Of par- 
ticular interest are some excerpts from the diary of the Reverend 
Edward C. McGuire, for the years 1813 through 1828. This diary is 
in the author’s possession. Through these pages also walk the dis- 
tinguished citizens of Alexandria, Miss Catherine Carter Critcher, 
Dr. Kate Waller Barrett, Mrs. Mae Minningerode Andrews, Mr. Paul 
Wilstach, and Mrs. Charles Callahan. 

Mrs. Smoot carries us on delightful picnics on the “river boats” 
to Mount Vernon, Abingdon, Preston, Marmion, Eagle’s Nest, Bel- 
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mont, Caledon, Hilton, Bedford, and Barnesfield. She carries us to 
church dinners, fairs, and dances, and gives us a glimpse of the old 
“Alexandria Gazette” with its advertisements of McBurnie’s groceries, 
Frederick Paff’s shoes and boots, and the drug store’s “Pink Pills for 
Pale People” and “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup for Infants.” 
While the book contains only a short history of the rise of the town 
of Alexandria from the little tobacco-trading village of Belle Haven— 
a town always very proud of the fact that it was George Washing- 
ton’s home town and that Lee was long a resident there—it is impor- 
tant as a first hand portrayal of the social life and activities of the 
period and is altogether delightful in its friendliness and complete 
good humor. 
LinpaA Mae Brown. 


We are glad to announce that Mr. R. C. Wight’s interesting book, 
“The Story of Goochland” (County) is now ready for delivery. Price 
$1.50. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


We wish to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the following 
books : 


“Alexander Porter—Whig Planter of Old Louisiana”, by Wendell 
Holmes Stephenson, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 1934. 


“The Challenge to Liberty”, by Herbert Hoover, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1934. 


“William Henry Moore and His Ancestry”, by L. Effingham and 
Anne Lawrence De Forest. De Forest Publishing Co., New York, 1934. 


“Archives of Maryland, LI—Proceedings of the Court of Chancery 
of Maryland, 1669-1679”. Published by Maryland Historical Society, 
Baltimore, 1934. 


_“Italy—Its Agriculture”, etc. From the French of Mons. Chateau- 
rieux and translated by Edward Rigby, Esq. Published, England, 1819. 


“History of the Baron de Hirsch Fund—The Americanization of the 
Jewish Immigrant”, by Samuel Joseph, Ph. D., 1935. 


_ “Society of the War of 1812 in the District of Columbia”. Wash- 
ington ,1934. By Mahlon H. Janney. 


“History of North Carolina Baptists”, by George Washington Pas- 
chal. Vol. I, 1663-1805. Raleigh, 1930. 


“Our Family Ties”, by Mr. and Mrs. L. W. Luckey, New York, 1931. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 





The Annual Meeting of the Virginia Historical Society was held at 
the Lee House on January 19, 1935, at 4 P. M., with Mr. John Stewart 
Bryan in the Chair. He announced that a quorum was present. 

On motion the reading of the minutes was dispensed with. 


The report of the President was read by the Recording Secretary. 


Upon the recommendation of the Executive Committee that the 
number of vice-presidents be increased from three to five it was, 
upon motion and duly seconded, Resolved: that the number be so 
increased. 

On motion, the Chair appointed the following committee to co- 
operate in the Celebration of the Anniversary of the Death of John 
Marshall: Messrs. Robert B. Tunstall, J. Jordan Leake, Alexander 
H. Sands, E. Randolph Williams and Judge Daniel Grinnan. 

On motion, the Chair appointed the following Committee on Nomi- 
nations: Messrs. Richard C. Wight, Edward L. Ryan, Charles C. 
Anderson. 

On motion, the thanks of the Society were voted to the Corres- 
ponding Secretary for his efficiency, loyalty and attention to the 
duties of his office. 

On motion, the thanks of the Society were voted to Mr. John 
Stewart Bryan for his activities in securing gifts to the Society to 
the amount of $4,200.00. 

The Committee on Nominations reported; and, upon motion, the 
following were elected: Judge Daniel Grinnan, President; Dr. Lyon 
G. Tyler, Ist Vice-President; Fairfax Harrison, 2nd Vice-President; 
John Stewart Bryan, 3rd Vice-President; Samuel H. Yonge, 4th Vice- 
President; Joseph D. Eggleston, 5th Vice-President. 

Members of the Executive Committee: J. Jordan Leake, John P. 
McGuire, George C. Gregory, Alexander H. Sands, E. Randolph 
Williams, Alexander W. Weddell, Robert B. Tunstall, Dr. Churchill 
G. Chamberlayne, Maxwell G. Wallace, Dr. G. MacLaren Brydon, 
Bradford H. Walker, Robert W. Daniel. 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT FOR 1933 AND 1934 


In my report of last year I referred to the fire-proof addition to 
the Lee House, the home of the Society. On July 18, 1933, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee instructed the Building Committee to enter into 
a contract for the construction of this addition, and it was formally 
opened on June 8, 1934, and our library is now being classified and 
filed in steel library stacks on the first floor. On the next floor are 
stored many boxes of valuable letters and manuscripts waiting to be 
classified when we have the funds to employ the necessary assistance. 
Many of these papers we will publish from time to time. 


On the upper floor is our portrait gallery and cases of historic relics 
and manuscripts. This addition has entirely relieved the congestion 
in the Lee House and as we have before stated the Society is in- 
debted for it to the generosity of the late Edward V. Valentine and the 
late Jonathan Bryan, whose bequests enabled us to build it. For an 
account of the building and the improvements see October, 1933, Vir- 
ginia Magazine of History and Biography. 

Since the opening of this addition and the renovation of the Lee 
House, there has been a noticeable increase in the number of visitors. 
Within a period of thirty-two days there were visitors from thirty- 
six cities and towns in twenty states and from four foreign countries. 

The membership of the Society is about as it was a year ago. It 
is interesting to note that we have members in forty-one states and in 
the following foreign countries: England, France, Wales, Canada, 
Switzerland, Germany, Rumania, Italy, Mexico, Philippine Islands 
and Hawaii. We should, however, have a larger membership and I 
urge all members to invite those who are interested in history and 
will make desirable members to join. With our enlarged facilities 
the expense of operating the Society is greater. 

Valuable additions in the way of books and manuscripts have been 
made to the library during the year. Many of these were gifts from 
members and friends to whom we are grateful. These gifts have 
been recorded in our Accession Book and the donors have received 
the thanks of the Society through the Corresponding Secretary. 

From Mr. and Mrs. J. Collins Lee, mahogany secretary and book- 
case, desk, sofa and ottoman, dining room and parlor chairs, one of 
which belonged to Dolly Madison, tray, French clock, brass fender, 
six oil portraits, eight engravings, thirty-three pieces of India china 
and two cut glass decanters. These were all given as a memorial 
to Richard Bland Lee and Elizabeth Collins Lee. 


From Miss Carrie Timberlake, mahogany tester bed with canopy, 
bureau and washstand. 
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From Miss E. Hope Stewart, tester bed. 

From Mr. George H. Sullivan, tester bed with counterpane and val- 
ance and ormolu clock. These formerly belonged to Mrs. Bushrod 
Taylor, of Winchester, and accompanying the gift is a book describing 
the life of Mrs. Taylor. 

From Dr. William E. Hopkins, silver coffee pot formerly at West- 
over. 

From Mr. James Dunn, early grants and deeds relating to Flower 
de Hundred, and three issues of “Grant’s Petersburg Progress”. 

From Mrs. John Dunn, water color of Petersburg in 1865 by Vize- 
telly, War Correspondent of the London Illustrated News. 

From Messrs. John Hill Morgan and Mantle Fielding, “The Life 
Portraits of Washington and their Replicas”. This book has more 
than 100 pictures of Washington including portraits, engravings, 
statues and life masks, with descriptions of the portraits and their 
painters. 

The following are outstanding among the books that have been sent 
to us for review and those purchased. 


“R. E. Lee” by Douglas Southall Freeman. 

“Cavaliers and Pioneers” by Mrs. Nugent. Presented by Miss Agnes 
Sitterding. 

“Richmond, Virginia, in Old Prints, 1737-1887”, text by Alexander 
W. Weddell. 

“Nicholas Martiau, Adventurous Huguenot” by John Baer Stoudt. 

“History of Charles Parish, York County, Virginia, and Register” 
by Landon C. Bell. 

“American Colonists in English Records”, First and Second Series, 
by George Sherwood. 

“History of George Washington Bicentennial Celebration”, Vols. I, 
II and III, published by the Bicentennial Commission. 

Letters of Members of the Continental Congress, 1781-1784, edited 
by Edmund C. Burnett. 

Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789, edited by John C. 
Fitzpatrick. 

“Woodsons and Their Connections” compiled by Henry Morton 
Woodson. 

“Our Earliest Colonial Settlements” by Dr. Charles M. Andrews. 

“Vestry Book of Petsworth Parish, Gloucester County, Virginia, 
1677-1793”, edited by Dr. Churchill G. Chamberlayne. 
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“Blairs of Richmond, Virginia”, compiled for Rolfe E. Glover, Jr., 
by Miss Louisa Coleman Blair. 

“Burton Chronicles of Colonial Virginia” by Francis Burton Har- 
rison. 

“History of Virginia’s Navy of the Revolution” by Robert A. 
Stewart. 

“Philip Mazzei: Friend of Jefferson” by Richard Cecil Garlick. 

“Lafayette and the Society of the Cincinnati” by Col. Edgar Er- 
skine Hume. 

“The Secession Movement in Virginia, 1847-1861”, by Henry T. 
Shands. 

“Norfolk City Marriage Bonds, 1797-1856”. 

“Virginia Historical Index” by Dr. E. G. Swem. 

The Society also gratefully acknowledges gifts of money from the 
following persons: 


From— 
NCCE Tenner ee $1,000.00 
BC TRIO i acas lncusinsniiessiiacizadabdialaiadananioneia dell 250.00 
SR Mat ce RCC 250.00 
NR OEE, TER ON IE LEE 100.00 
a a 100.00 
©. Te sic ied eo snatedide 100.00 
ee ae 1,300.00 
Hila FE. Tesi ccssinicsceninccccce iain cinciainniieiadl 100.00 
Ce is Ti ci sicestinsinosanitseeceviecevsisaneenisicnbsedpatateae 100.00 
reer TET eee 100.00 
Ta, i a ec ccc teectnmpicinielensiecexeonctatbeaial 100.00 
ee en Lee 100.00 
I , isciinsciniiicsetsccccisinschasteaaneinticaiiiniiaan 500.00 
John Stewart Bryan (sustaining member)................ 100.00 
$4,200.00 
THE TREASURER’S REPORT 
ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1933 
Balance in Bank November 30, 1932...02....22.2....2.....ssscsceseeseeeoes $ Zao 
Receipts 
Piel DO iscicisacsesduititisniienisabecan aaa lenient $ 4,346.13 
OO LOT NE eT Le ERT NET TET Ne 2,119.00 
Sale GE WINE icciisccteccaencseacmenennnnaadotiue 178.50 
EE een rene CO eee ner Te 14.40 


Prom Saville Accoeitacesecscsiccssceniiiccssssctcnemeienemnccns “OOD 
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fet ae ae)” eee See See a Sen eer 100.00 
ERAS nA EE ORR R eee i 305.00 
OO | aL TES ET MEO See 95.00 
I icigkastecoicthbresen ce eee acces 35.36 
Cveramwe COVEL GIAMY FORTE) ince secsicciscsinncicessocerssecucsseoses 144.86 
BSAA LEIA TN ELIE ADOT OO 94.00 
Virginia Electric and Power Co. (repair to wall).. 6.50 
Paid on Account of Principal... ececeeeeees 655.00 
Chart (Wm. Macfarlane Jones) ....0.0....0.....--ccceseeeeeeeee-s 10.00 
bg BO | LS EL ene eas 12.00 
gk EL RS SPER AT Gace LAGe OR ne tee tie 300.00 
Executors of Estate of Jonathan Bryan.................... 10,000.00 
Paid Note State-Planters Bank........................... casi 2,500.00 
Interest on Above Note............cccccccccscccss-cccsesseseseseseees 7.92 

Disbursements 

EEL ESE ET a $ 2,295.51 
Eee ence en ns Cimon Ne er 552.00 
LOL AT LA IITA: 25.00 
Pane as 352.63 
BI Scccabip tise hice isicnisiatich ctu scesnistincteninoiaihtinasihaaied 9.50 
LO TS RSS |< TT OE Re ne ee 76.25 
CE LE LR IO IRIS 36.00 
Old Dominion Press for Magazine.....................:0:-+- 2,704.50 
SESSILIS aOR Ree se oa 10.00 
CN ES OT NEN, RTT 1,295.00 
PUI sd aanccendivices one eieckecremnn tks 100.00 
SSL eee OTe eel he eae 244.67 
J aS a ae ire neta Scien ne . J 
PION bec ee eS 2 Oe Beg 27.00 
ESE, & TTT 17.17 
ae ee eae ens 4.40 
Chart (Wa. Pactariane Jones )......-<cccccccoccscsccscesse 10.00 
| RUS < SBA a ee ee ee ee CRE Se 131.50 
Premium on Treasurer’s Bond.................:..c..-c0:-..0.- 50.00 
ENT RRR eae ee 2,800.00 
De | | eee 10,000.00 
I ra sees erta cs ere scr adinsesch ccs caastebceicees 7.92 
Balance in Bank November 30, 1933....... .........:.c:ccccesesessssesesseeeee 
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Balance in Bank November 30, 1933.2020...0.....22.-.:c:cccsececesecesseseseee 
Receipts 

RN oi eee rn ee $ 4,691.88 

I INI is sancnornibhiesiieidienctnineinienmenaninedlecalil 422.34 


ROTOR «Ue oases cit ncccsecennserscctesarienians 1,568.08 


21,623.67 


$21,879.24 


$21,530.72 
348.52 


$21,879.24 





1,623.67 
1,879.24 
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Received on Acct. Principal Real Estate Loan...... 500.00 
fe eae tae ae RTE RIES Nea TA RC iy SORE Oe 89.09 
CO CREEL A LILLE 25.87 
Received on Acct. Real Estate Notes....................-.-. 192.00 
Clie Rie ai sii castes eerecieainiod 2,600.00 
From Savings Account for Building Fund................ 7,825.66 
| TLE ERE IS SIA ROT 4,182.00 
i a RR aR es ea eR ae 103.98 
ee. i ee: Lee eas 100.00 
PR En ate ae 2.94 
PO i EEE ELL LE 50.00 
Mr. Gregory (Portrait Cleated) .....-.cccceciceossecesssecseee 5.00 
Miss Timberlake (Furniture).......................c-cccccesseesees 15.00 
DEW, - le CI gsi ccctinteseasnsevexsooeesconentonees 17.42 
JOUR WO CHES. FORGO n.cccccccccnsvscncveresscevsneees 11.00 
TO I ON cic ei Rg eta lS ee 3.50 
OS ea eee eee ee ae 3.50 
jE SEE SE 5.30 
Disbursements 
NOG giniscsincsisisseietgieesoingcntbathccatadlesielsibeaadtoap aac tiea eal $ 3,531.12 
I ate ee eee 646.00 
\ |, Ren PORNO ene em Nees ie eel. ACM an 202.47 
SS OR EER Sree ee 261.03 
i ee ee eS ee eS 231.50 
MI 5aisiscccais syncinns sssscanaceusaeizoteirciicenanes cama tpobsachcaeaeteecesnanenaniczn 164.40 
Miss Morton (Commission for Ads)................-.-------- 6.62 
REET NE sisting eee Re ee 3.30 
ee TL, SAO ee See 27.85 
CFE IN I oc scesicciscerecccti veces asicceuomnveein 2,050.00 
TE Ce i ssiacsceiasceictimscesdcccvsecrcrcsncndutcicetccoasiiaoienetaatent 5.99 
Se ee a a eee. 4,900.00 
i a LT ST 60.75 
Fe EES ae eee ee 8,652.26 
IES ES EES 378.60 
[eee Ta pea ew ar ma SE NSP SLL AS 2T! RNREE Net 107.85 
EN inl iB 8 AR 52 ce nS 109.24 
Restoring Portraits (exclusive of materials).......... 236.18 
ee en Se eee, ne ee 163.00 
eS REN SOF LS te 25.00 
Traveling Expenses (Lee Furniture)......................... 45.00 
ED a NE INET eee ee 17.42 
yg |” RR CS OE 25.00 
Balance in Bank November 30, 1934..............cccccccccececceseeeseeeeeeeeeee 
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$22,414.56 


$22,763.08 


$21,850.58 
912.50 


$22,763.08 
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BUILDING FUND 


Bequest from Pres. E. V. Valentine........................ CR ele -$ 5,000.00 
ee a Ae: | | ce aC nn ee ae fe 10,000.00 
eee Sts Me EE ee ee ee nn eae See rw 25.00 
ST ON Ba se ee ee eer ORR EE De en 5.00 
RE Sires ns RN IN a steed Sasa blastanevecevce 4.00 
Goikt. remy Fesere Doemniel Cerise casa sin nsn sense ccevsvsccncvnsascomneseneent 25.00 
Grit from Wan, Biacharlntie Fries scicinicscncnccsccccsesscseccceccssectastcreeeseesens 10.00 
Gift from Mrs. Florence Study Porter...........................ccscscsssesesee 1,000.00 
Cait Sark ee a A an aoa ciccecessernecstempetornens 100.00 
EEE SCaia ne PU aco aesnscseneecsesenscecneeyseerencone 100.00 
Gift from Dr. Tierney TR. BACT a ie assaan ascetic nsscsececscecccnessssansoczere 50.00 

$16,319.00 


We report with regret the death since our last annual meeting of 
a member of our Executive Committee, Mr. George Cole Scott, which 
occurred on Tuesday, December 13, 1932. This committee passed 
resolutions expressing its sorrow and sympathy with the members of 
the family. 


NECROLOGY FOR 1933 AND 1934 
Life Members: 


Rev. B. L. Ancell, Hangchow, China. 

Mr. C. K. Hill, Harriman, Tenn. 

Mr. Henry Harrison Wilson, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Mr. H. M. Winslow, Harriman, Tenn. 


Annual Members: 


Howard R. Bayne, New Brighton, N. Y. 
Dr. T. V. Brooke, Sutherlin, Va. 

Dr. Philip Alexander Bruce, University, Va. 

Lt. Col. Wm. T. Carpenter, U. S. A., Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Willson Chamberlayne, San Diego, Cal. 

Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, Williamsburg, Va. 

Rev. W. S. Claiborne, Sewanee, Tenn. 
Mr. A. B. Dickinson, Richmond, Va. 
Judge Geo. L. Dillard, Bluefield, W. Va. 
Col. James T. Disney, Richmond, Va. 
Mrs. C. A. Doremus, New York, N. Y. 
Dr. John Dunn, Richmond, Va. 

Mr. P. C. Fauntleroy, Washington, D. C. 
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Mrs. J. H. Hardwick, Cleveland, Tenn. 
Judge Samuel B. Kirby, Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. H. W. Miller, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. E. T. D. Myers, Jr., Richmond, Va. 

Mr. Lilburn T. Myers, Richmond, Va. 

Mrs. W. Gordon McCabe, Richmond, Va. 

Mr. Charles F. McIntosh, Norfolk, Va. 

Dr. H. R. McIlwaine, Richmond, Va. 

Mr. O. Byrd Newton, Roanoke, Va. 

Mr. C. C. Pinckney, Richmond, Va. 

Mrs. William Rucker, Charlottesville, Va. 

Mrs. William Walker Smith, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dr. W. G. Stanard, Richmond, Va. 

Mr. Milton J. Straus, Richmond, Va. 

Mr. Clarence H. Sturges, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Jesse M. Woodward, Paris, France. 
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The 
Journal of Southern History 


A quarterly review devoted to the encouragement and 
promotion of interest and research in the history of the 
South. 


The Journal is the official organ of the Southern His- 
torical Association and its guarantor is the Louisiana State 
University. 
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